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The easiest car in the world to drive—The 1915 Maxwell 
$695 —Fully Equipped, and with 17 New Features 


ONAVAWNH 


Pure stream-line body. 9. 
Adjustable front seat. 

Simms high-tension magneto. 

Three-quarter elliptic rear springs. 

Tire brackets on rear. 
Spring tension fan. 
Kingston carburetor. 
Clear-vision wind shiel 4. 


Mohair top. 

Concealed door hinges. 

Gasoline tank located under dash cowl. 
Crown fenders with all rivets concealed. 
Head lights braced by rod running between 
lamps. 
Famous 
wheels. 


make of anti-skid tires on rear 


HOLDS THE ROAD AT 50 MILES 


If you have never driven an automobile, the 1915 Maxwell is the car for 

If you have driven cars you will appreciate this automobile. 
1 from the left side, and has but two pedals. 
‘center. 


you. 


“wonder car” is driv 
two levers are in th 
spark and throttle c trol are under the steering wheel. 
adjustable to your lert vidual leg length. 

you, 


With 


King 


This 
The 
The foot accelerator has a heel rest. The 
The front seat is 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc., 


dealer nearest you. 


Detroit, 


The Maxwell has rea/ power. 
climbers in the world. 


Gracefully rounded, double-shell radiator 
equipped with shock absorbing device. 
Instrument board, carrying speedometer, 
carburetor adjustment, and gasoline filler. 
Improved steering gear; spark and throttle 
control on quadrant under steering wheel; 
electric horn with button mounted on end 


of quadrant. 
The Maxwell is one of the greatest hill 


It will throttle down to 4 miles an hour on high 


gear, and pick up to 50 miles an hour in a comparatively few yards. 
means little gear shifting, with less wear on both car and driver. 

See this full five passenger, beautiful, graceful family car at the Maxwell 
Write for beautiful 1915 Maxwell Catalogue, Dept. C. 


This 


Michigan 


ectric Self-Starter and Electric Lights $55 Extra 
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Five Hundred Complete Electric Start- 
ing, Lighting and Ignition Systems are 
being built every day at Delco factory 


Do you realize what this means as an indication of na- 


tional prosperity ? 


Do you realize what a satisfying commentary it is upon 
the character and standing of the motor cars using Delco 


equipment ? 


Just now when the whole world stands aghast at the 
tragedy that is being enacted in Europe— 


When the natural tendency is toward un- 
rest and apprehension the sane, level-headed, 
broad-minded business men of the automo- 
bile industry are showing their faith in the 
soundness of American prosperity, and have 
turned what might have been commercial and 
industrial disaster into another triumph for 
American optimism. 


The automobile industry might well have 
given way to a feeling of pessimism and ap- 
prehension with the sudden cutting off of the 
entire European market and the threatened 
tightening of financial conditions. 


It took courage and faith and foresight to 
go forward a month or so ago in the face of 
the disastrous happenings in Europe. 


But American faith has won. 


The foundations of American prosperity 
have stood firm. 


The abundant crops with which the coun- 
try has been blessed have opened up enlarged 
markets at home. 


The shutting down of European factories 
has paved the way for greatly increased 
trade in South America and the Far East. 


All indications point to a year of excep- 
tional prosperity for the substantial commer- 
cial and industrial interests of this country. 


Every motor car factory using Delco equip- 
ment is working to its full capacity. 


The demands being made upon the Delco 
plant are taxing its maximum production. 


And yet it is the largest, strongest, best- 
equipped organization in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of electric 
lighting, starting and ignition apparatus. 


The Delco System is the pioneer in the 
electric cranking field— 


For three years it has maintained its leader- 
ship—_and today more than 160,000 automo- 
bile owners are driving Delco equipped cars. 


And the steadily increasing demand for 
Delco Equipment from the highest type of 
motor car manufacturers is a gratifying en- 
dorsement of the correctness of Delco prin- 
ciples and the quality of Delco apparatus. 


But the most gratifying circumstance of all 
is that now in the face of world wide turmoil 
every Delco equipped car is finding a ready 
market up to its full factory capacity— 


And the country at large this splendid 
peace-loving America of ours——is again dem- 
onstrating to the world the soundness of its 
industrial and financial foundations and the 
sincerity of the principle of universal brother- 
hood upon which its institutions are based. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


Dayton, Ohio 
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The Last of the Kings 


TALL young man in knickerbockers and 
Norfolk jacket walked at a leisurely 
pace along a road that wound with 
many pleasant curves through the Con 

necticut hills. His age was twenty-six, his fea- 
tures small and regular, his eyes blue, and his hair and mustache decidedly blond. 
Meeting him in a German highway, one would have taken him for a student—a 
suggestion emphasized by a scar across his left cheek. His portrait, printed in all 
the American newspapers two weeks earlier, had shown him with a beard. This 
he had eliminated in an effort to disguise himself, and the fact that he had 
journeyed from New York to Litchfield unrecognized justified him in believing 
that he had thrown the world off his trail and that he might continue his tour 
of America without being harassed by newspaper men. 

On his arrival in New York the press had welcomed him joyfully—ship news 
men, editorial philosophers, paragraphers, and cartoonists found in him a fruitful 
subject, until, weary of their gayety, he indignantly turned his back upon the 
metropolis. It was a bright, crisp September day, and, although it was three 
o'clock, he had had no luncheon, a deficiency of which he was reminded by the 
sight of a red apple attached to a bough that hung temptingly over a stone wall. 
The wall in itself piqued his curiosity. It was eight feet high and decorated 
with a line of spikes, and its purpose was clearly to exclude persons like him 
self who might approach with larcenous intent. 

He gained the top with some difficulty, found the single red apple multiplied on 
many trees, and, thus encouraged by the visible supply of food, dropped into the 
orchard. The coveted fruit proved to be a snare and a delusion, hideously defiled 
by insects. He examined the trees with a sophisticated air, murmuring hearty 
disapproval of the care the orchard had received, and set off resolutely for a 
large house that lay some distance away. 

Beyond the orchard was a broad lawn, where he observed under a huge elm a 
short, stocky man of fifty or thereabouts stretched at ease in a rocking-chair, 
reading a newspaper. As the pilgrim drew nearer this person began 
to swear. His rage increasing, he 
threw the paper on the ground 
and stamped upon it furiously. 

“Katie! To think o’ my little 
Katie doin’ that!’ he wailed. 

“Pardon me,” began the young 
man, pausing at a discreet dis 
tance, “but if you are the pro 
prietor of this estate, I should 
like to talk to you about the 
condition of your trees, which 
is shocking.” 

“Trees! Trees! What do I 
care about trees? Things have 
come to a pretty pass if a man 
can't read a newspaper, and a 
rotten one at that, without hav- 
ing some fool come along to 
talk about trees! Who the 
hell are you anyway?’ blurted 
the stout man, glaring. 

“My name is King; Victor 
Augustus King.” 


geet That doesn’t mean 
athingtome! Youclear 

right out o’ this. If you 
want to see the doctor, you'll 
find him at the house.” 

“If there’s anything I don’t 
heed at present, it’s a doctor,” replied the young 
man amiably. “Food, yes; but doctors are not in 
my line. Nor should I say that you yourself are 
seriously in need of medical aid.” This statement, offered with every conciliatory 
and complimentary intention, caused the man in the rocker to blaze forth again. 

“I know what you are; you're one o’ them infernal detectives! For a private 
Sanitarium I must say this place is overrun by more tramps, tree trimmers, and 
vermin generally than I thought was loose in all America! But I’ll tell you this, 
young fella—if you think you can trap me into admitting anything, or come here 
and kidnap me, you don’t know Terrance B. McPhee !” 

“As Ny hame meant nothing to you, it’s only fair to say that no more does yours 
signify anything to me,” replied King good-naturedly. “But if you’re in danger 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


**] think,’’ said the last of the Kings, with a tug at 

his limp collar, ‘‘ that I’m the aggrieved person in this affair’’ imported an American minstrel troupe for my per- 
sonal entertainment my people rebelled. They told 

me in New York that your American kings keep the people amused while they 
rob them—parks, steamboat rides, and clambakes. Stupid ass that I am, I 
never thought of that! When I saw the handwriting on the wall I skipped, 
sending in my abdication on a post card just as I took steerage passage at Ham- 


of being kidnaped, I extend my heartiest sym- 


By Meredith Nicholson pathy. I supposed I was in some gentleman’s 


estate, but if it’s a sanitarium and you are 
neither the proprietor nor a patient 

“Patient!” shouted McPhee. “Of course I’m 
a patient! If you think you can trick me into saying I ain’t a patient bein’ kept 
here against my will, you're barkin’ up the wrong tree.” 

“Pray becalm. You will have a stroke in a moment if you don't quiet yourself.” 

“Impudence !” puffed McPhee furiously. 

He lighted a cigar and began quizzing the stranger as to his reasons for being 
in the sanitarium grounds, when he had left New York, and whether anyone had 
mentioned Terrance B. McPhee to him anywhere along the road. 

“If I knowed you was on the square,” said McPhee at last, “I might give you a 
better job than spraying trees.” 

“If you think of offering me 
employment, it’s only fair to de- 
scribe myself more fully,” sug- 
gested the young man, clasping 
his knees and digging his heels 
into the grass. 

“Go ahead then. Only trim 
the frills. I don’t care any- 
thing about references or how 
many blue tickets you got in 
Sunday school, or whether 
you're the only support of an 
invalid aunt. Just dig the seeds 
out o’ your cantaloupe and show 
the fruit.” 


" HILE I told you my 
W name was King, that 

isn’t strictly true,” be- 
gan the young man. “Please 
don’t jump, but I am in fact 
Victor Augustus, the former 
King of Balamania. I'm a king 
out of a job, but still a king, 
and I resent being called an ex- 
king by your blundering news- 
papers. It’s my pride to be 
known as the last of the kings; 
my line is older than that of 
any reigning monarch in Eu- 
rope. The Hohenzollerns, the 
Romanoffs—piff ! George IV !— 
his sires were peasants tending 
their little cabbage patches 
when my house was a power 
in Furope!” 

“Cut it out; forget it!’ ejae- 
ulated McPhee, waving his ci- 
gar with a fat hand. “They’ve 
got a crank locked up in the 
cellar who thinks he’s King 
Solomon. I read in the papers 
about that Balamania chap 
women and Monte Carlo lost 
him his job.” 

“The basest calumny! My 
trouble was a sense of humor. 
A king who makes a joke is doomed, and when I 



















burg. I am now touring your provinces in the hope of finding some trace of your 
boasted American freedom. Fortunately my father saw that the king business 
was playing out and he educated me along practical lines. I'm a tree culturist 
and entomologist—bugs and that sort of thing. Pardon me, but from this very 
spot I can count half a dozen trees that aré being ruined by the gypsy moth.” 


































She bade him 

be seated and 

chose for herself 

the biggest chair 
| im the room 


aoe 


“Look here, Vie.” McPhee interrupted sharply, “the 
doctor told me he keep you fellows locked up. I 
thought you was a lunatic when you first come along 
and I’ve just been givin’ you a tryout. You're the 
surest case o’ nuts ['ve seen, and there's a squirrel 
sneakin’ up behind you right now.” 

The young man smiled with patient resignation, 
threw his cap at the squirrel, and fished in his pocket. 

“If you will kindly examine this,” he said, handing 
McPhee a coin, “you will find that my features cor- 
respond to those on this gold piece. Ill turn my head 
so you can compare my profile with that on the coin. 
I shaved my beard, but the ends of my mustache, you 
will note, have the same upward twist—a slight tri- 
bute to my friend the German Emperor.” 


cPHEF turned the coin over several times and 
tossed it back. 


“Mebbe you're lyin’ and mebbe you ain't,” 
he remarked doubtfully. “But it sounds like a big 
bluff. I remember about you now—you cut a slice off 
o everything that went by in your fool country, and 
then lit out with the whole pork barrel. You ain't 
able to work the handout stunt on Terry Mcl’hee, son.” 

“I'm poorer than the vilest pauper in Balamania,” 
insisted Victor Augustus: “broke, busted, anything 
you please to call it.” 

“On the dead level, you don't mean to say you 
didn’t get away with it!” exclaimed McPhee with a 
snort of disgust. 

“Oh, don’t rub it in! They said I crossed the 
frontier with the whole royal treasury in a vegetable 
cart. The reporters do me too much honor. I had to 
pawn a watch the King of Spain gave me to buy a 
steerage ticket—that's the truth! When I saw trouble 
coming I promised the chancellor of the exchequer 
half I'd stolen if he'd get it into London exchange 
for me, but the scoundrel gobbled the whole pot and 
jumped for Paris.” 

“You're a fool,” declared McPhee, wagging his head 
and striking his knee with his fist—‘“the biggest fool 
I ever heard of. Young fella, in that game we don't 
trust nobody !” 

Victor Augustus, sometime King of Balamania. 
passed his hand across his face and grappled with 
this. The comprehensive use of “we” left him floundering. 
Seeing his befuddlement, McPhee proceeded to amplify. 

“Look here.’ he began, leaning forward confiden 
tially, “you and me was a good deal in the same boat 
both grafters. Unless you're lyin’ you're a grafter 
king, and, accordin’ to the newspapers, I'm a king 
grafter. Do you take me? Your folks got on to you 
that you was crooked and bounced you; my folks got 
the reform bug and I lit out about three laps ahead 
of the sheriff, but’—and his voice sank to a whisper 
—*“I didn't let no chancellor of the exchequer in on my 
loot. I got away with it!” 

“There was a million sterling in my pot 
the ex-King mournfully. 


er 


exclaimed 


“because without cussin’ I can’t think of no 
meaner word. Over here we don’t divide. When 


‘T ONLY call you a fool,” said McPhee pityingly, 


you begin dividin’, nobody's ever satisfied: everybody 
you let in wants it all. I know: I've tried it both 
ways!” 

“There being no division under your American sys- 
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tem, of course you have your money all tied up with 

pink ribbons somewhere?” remarked Victor Augustus, 

carelessly, as he inspected a hole in his stocking 
“Don’t you get smart now, king or no king!” 


a H, I'm only chagrined that I didn’t think of 

O playing mental aberration myself. Vlease go 

on with the story.” 

“Well, I ain’t takin’ much chance with you, for noth 
in’ IT say can be used against me, as the doctors held 
an ante-mortem autopsy on me to head off extradition 
to New York”—he squinted at the end of his cigar 
“and pronounced me crazy—mind clean gone. I only 
got a million out o’ that last job, and it was some trick, 
I can tell you, to pull it out from under a reform ad- 
ministration. The Board o’ Estimate would be glad to 
save its face by dropping the prosecution if Ud pay 
it back, but that ain’t the way o° Terrance B. McPhee. 
Now”’—he glanced about furtively and went on in a 
husky whisper—“this playin’ crazy’s all right for a 
week or two, but I can’t stand it much longer. There's 
a few fellas that’s walking pigeon-toed for fear I'll go 
back and turn State’s evidence, and they gotta yacht 
waitin’ at New London ready to give me a_ boost 
toward South America. But I gotta get my hand on 
that money first.” 

“Your spirit is admirable! But may I ask 
just where the—er—funds are concealed?” 

“Well, sir,” and Mclhee’s eyes narrowed 
eraftily, “I got it all in gold certificates about 
two miles from here as the crow flies.” 

“Secret cave and that sort of thing?” asked 
the ex-King with a lifting of the brows. 

“Don’t talk like a jackass! It’s hid in a 
house I got up here in the country—a place 
I bought for my little Katie. Katie said she 
couldn’t go out for air in New York without 
bein’ pointed to as Boss McPhee’s daughter, 
so I bought a nice little place for her near, 
where she can play in the garden.” 

“And you want me to pick up the hidden money and 
assist you down to the yacht—the mildest of little 
adventures !" 

“Well, you gotta get Katie, too. I can't go off and 
leave her up here in the woods.” 


HE ex-King’s eves brightened. 
“Is your daughter—er—young and unmarried ? 


An alliance with a beautiful American girl of 
wealth has entered somewhat into my calculations. 
It’s conceivable, of course, that I may be recalled to 
the throne, and you can see for yourself 

“Well, we'll let Katie look you over. Your bein’ 
royalty may strike her fancy if you let it out sort o’ 
easy. Don't spring the king business on her too sud 
den or she may think you're fakin’. Tell her her poor 
old dad’s got to break away, and you get her and the 
money all ready to skip.” 

“Katie,” murmured the ex-King dreamily, “is how 
old?” 

“Nineteen last April. And while you may be a fake, 
the idea of marryin’ Katie to a king—even a busted 
one—ain’t so bad. I can see it would sort o’ boost my 
family standin’. You help me get away with Katie 
and the money and we'll see about that. When you 
come along a while ago and I was stamping on the 
paper, I'd just read a yarn that Katie was engaged to 
marry Marty Corrigan, a slick young shaver I slipped 
into the Board o’ Estimate to take cure o° me—tme, 


= 


mind you!” 

“Another crude imperfection of the system—m) 
chancellor robbed me, your confederate betrays you! 
But of course this Corrigan wouldn't allow his pros 
pective father-in-law to go to prison 


a OR God's sake, don’t use that word! TI ain’t his 
F father-in-law and I ain’t a-goin’ to be: and, o’ 
course, I ain’t a-goin’ to jail! Ain't I crazy? 

Ain't they put me here because I'm mental wreck?” 

“They have, obviously.” replied Victor Augustus 
soothingly. 

“Well, you stop talkin’ and listen to me. O° course 
they’s nothin’ in that rot about Katie gettin’ married: 
but she’s sore because the papers keep callin’ me a 
crook. I gotta take ’er away to some country where 
a man like me can be respectable. And I'm goin’ to 
start to-night. The doctor’s goin’ into town to stay 
till to-morrow and I've got everybody on the place 
salted—fixed— do you get me? I'll escape all right 
and get to my house by eight o'clock, and I want you 
to have Katie and the money ready for a run down to 
New London to that 
yacht: she’s had 
steam up for a 
week waitin’ for 
me. This time to 
morrow we'll be 
where the whole 
American navy can't 
catch us. Here's 
some ten-dollar bills. 
You better stop at 
Elmhurst and feed 
your face and 
spruce up before 
you tackle Katie.” 


1914 


Victor Augustus was somewhat taken aback 
by the ease with which he gained access to the 
McPhee house when he rang the bell shortly after 
six. It was a big house, set back out of sight from 
the road. 

On one side was a formal garden with a pool into 
which runnin, water splashed pleasantly. When he 
gave his name as Mr. King and said that he brought 
uv message from Miss Mcl’hee’s father, the maid said 
Miss Katie would be down immediately. 

While he waited he observed on the living-room wal] 
a capital water-color sketch of Zalida, one of the 
homes of the Balamanian kings, and it gave him a 
twinge of homesickness. His meditations were inter 
rupted by a light—by the lightest of steps, and he 
swung as his name was spoken. 

“Miss McPhee !” he murmured, bowing from the hips, 


r l SHE elaborateness of the bow may have amused 
her. At any rate he saw a smile fading from 
her face as he stood erect, and this he found 

disconcerting. 

She was so small and slight that the nineteen 
years her father had attributed to her seemed an 
absurd exaggeration. 

She bade him be seated and chose for herself the 
biggest chair in the room. Cozily established in this, 
she appeared smaller than ever. It was so incredible 
that this charming young person could be the daughter 
of the boodler that he took the precaution to repeat 
her hame again. 

“Oh, I'm Katie all right.” she answered with her 
adorable smile. “And the maid said papa had sent 
you. I hope you bring good news of papa?” 

“He is quite well,” he replied. “Let me explain that 
he sent me to look at the trees ou your estate. I was 
examining those at the—er—sanitarium and he sug 
gested that yours here needed attention.” 

She laughed merrily, as though the thought of trees 
was the funniest thing in the world. Then she turned 
her head slightly to one side, regarding him quizzi 
eally for an instant and remarked 

“Of course papa didn’t send you to look at trees. 
Why don’t you come right out with it’ Papa sent 
you to get that money !” 

He had expected to lead up to McPhee'’s plunder 
diplomatically, and the abruptness with which she un 
covered his errand caused him to start uneasily. 

“Why, yes.” he stammered, tugging at his mus 
tache; “there was something, er 

“Do pardon me for laughing, for dear papa is so 
ridiculous! You are the fourth person he has sent to 
get that money. The first was an artist who wanted 
to paint my portrait; the next was a man who wanted 
to build a new poultry house; and the third came 
about setting up a windmill or something. They all 
tried to burglarize the house—but didn’t quite pull it 
off! It’s all so per-fect-ly kil-ling !” 


ie UT, of course, these other persons you mention 
B may not have been—er—you may say author 
ized to represent your father,” pleaded Vietor 
Augustus. “Please note that my case is slightly dif 
ferent. He's not only chosen me to assist him in 
his plans of escape, but I am-—-er—a person-—well, the 
fact is, my position and experience in large affairs 
justified him in believing that I should succeed where 
others failed.” 

“Well, that artist chap was rather fond of himself, 
too.” she remarked sweetly. “And I suppose papa 
told you you could marry me if you helped him get 
uway with the boodle! That's what he told all the 


others !” (Continued on page 26) 


“Uf you gentlemen will 
please stop churning the 
water, l’ll be glad to 
help you out — but 
really I don’t want to 
spoil my clothes ’’ 
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Kitchener 
By T. P. O’Connor, M. P. 





IRST, in studying Lord Kitchener, one has to 

get rid of the legendary Kitchener, and try to 

reconstruct the real man. The silent Sphinx; 

the emotionless machine; the harsh and heart 
less commander; all these picturesque phrases which 
have been applied to Lord Kitchener, sometimes by 
graphic friends and sometimes by virulent foes, are 
absolutely misleading. 

Lord Kitchener doubtless, like all great men of 
action, can keep his own counsel; but the silent Sphinx 
when met at a dinner party is eager to talk, and talks 
admirably, with a certain directness and terseness as 
of a man of action, but not without imagination, and 
with great insight. When he is in the intimacy of his 
own room at night and with only a friend or two, he 
ean talk the whole evening through; and nobody thinks 
of interrupting the stream of interesting reminiscence 
and shrewd comment. 


The Humanity of the Man of Iron 


HE emotionless machine has, as a matter of fact, 
plenty of emotion, though well under restraint; 
and the harsh and heartless commander is con- 


siderate to subordinates—scarcely says a harsh word 


never utters a harsh comment behind anybody’. 
back, and often has distinguished himself from more 


excited subordinates, not by the rigor, but by the 
greater humanity, of his judgment and action. This 
man without emotion has, in reality, a keen and abid- 
ing sympathy with those Eastern people among whom 
his life has mainly he has had to slay 
many of them, but they were the oppressors, and it 
was to save the oppressed. He speaks their language, 


been spent ; 


understands their nature, sympathizes with their 
wrongs, is indulgent to their weaknesses; 

and works incessantly for their spiritual of? 

and material elevation. “7 


This man, who has fought such tremendous 
and historic battles and 
odds, is yet a man who prefers a deal to a struggle; 
and, though he can be so stern, has yet a diplomatic 
tact that gets him and his country out of difficult hours. 
The nature, doubtless, is complex, and stern determina 
tion and tenacity are part of it; but there is also the 
other side, which is much forgotten—especially by that 
class of writers who have to describe human character 
as rigidly and unnaturally harmonious. 


No Trouble to Reach Him 


f | SHAT cold and penetrating eye of his makes it 
impossible to imagine anybody taking any 
liberties with Lord Kitchener; yet one of his 

greatest qualities, at once useful and charming, is his 
accessibility. Anybody who has anything to say to 
him can approach him; anybody who has anything to 
teach him will find a ready and grateful learner. This 
is one of the secrets of his extraordinary success and 
universal popularity in Egypt. Lord Cromer 
great Egyptian ruler, and his services are imperisha- 
ble and gigantic; but Lord Cromer was the 
solitary, and bureaucrat who worked in 
numerable hours every day at his desk, never learned 
the Arabic language, and possibly never quite grasped 
the Arab nature. Lord Kitchener is the cadi under 
the tree. The mayor or the citizens of the little Arab 
village can come to him, and the old soldier, and even 
the fellah, alone: and they will find Lord Kitchener 
ready to listen and to talk to them in their own tongue, 
to enter with gusto into the pettiest details of their 
daily and squalid lives, and ready also to apply the 
remedy to such grievances or to supply such wants as 
commend themselves to his judgment. 

As an illustration of his accessibility, let me re 
peat a delicious story which delighted all Egypt. An 
old peasant came out of the depths of the land all the 
way to Cairo to see the great Kitchener, with the com 
plaint that his white mule had been stolen. The whole 
official machinery was interrupted for a while, and 
the old fellah went back with his white mule. You 
can fancy how that story was repeated in every fellah 
cabin in the land, and how the devotion to Kitchener 
and trust in his justice and in his sympathy went 
trumpet-tongued among this and 
neglected almost from the beginning of time. 


confronted great 


symmetrical 


was a 


stern, 


inaccessible 


race, downtrodden 


He Jests at No One’s Expense 


ty 


E IS always learning,” said an intimate of his 
H to me once. Unlike some men who begin by 
impressing everybody that they know every- 
including the very business of the man who ap- 
proaches them, Lord Kitchener sits quietly, listens care- 
fully, asks questions, and thanks his visitor for all he 
has learned from him. A student Lord Kitchener be- 
gan; a student he will remain to the end of his days. 


thing, 


Sept. 26 
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There is yet another popular mistake about Lord 
Kitchener: that grimness which is undoubtedly there 
has been supposed to mean absence of all humor. His 
friends will tell you that the sense of humor is never 
absent; that instinctively and inevitably he sees the 
humorous side of everything—even in the most seri- 
ous situations. It is that sense of humor that has car- 
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‘*The large, strong mouth ; the 
strong, square jaw; and even the 
red-brick complexion; . it was the 
typical face of the Irish Resident Magistrate’ 


ried him through; without it he would have found his 
career and his life impossible. With this sense of humor 
there is the love of a joke at a friend’s easy expense. 
“But,” said an intimate of his on this point, “I never 
heard him utter a joke that could leave a sting.” 


An Illuminating Bit of Biography 
\ \ YHAT, then, is the real Kitchener: what lies at 
the root of his nature; what is the explanation 
of the extraordinary things he has done and is 
I go back first to his father as a light thrown 
A retired officer, English by birth, a 
visitor to Ireland almost by accident, with but a com 
paratively fortune, he suddenly 
nouncement of the sale of a large estate in the County 
of Kerry at the low price which follo\ved the devasta 
tion of the famine of 1846. 

He settles down on the estate: he at once sets to im- 
proving it, to draining it, fencing it, doing all the things 
which are natural to a real farmer, but which were 
all neglected under the indolent and wasteful rule of that 
unfortunate class of old Irish landlord who wrecked 
himself and others 


doing? 


on his career. 


small sees an an- 


so many This soldier buys more 
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land, improves it, sells it at an advantage; in short, 
he makes order out of chaos and makes money where 
his predecessors had lost their all. To some extent, 
but of course on a mightier scale, his son might be 
described as an improving landlord. He has the in- 
stinct of order, the instinct to improve, the irresistible 
impulse to make material changes for the benefit of 
those he governs. He is ceaseless in work for the im- 
provement of Egypt since he went there; he has 
drained the delta region and will add millions of 
acres to the cultivable land of Egypt. You should 
see the enthusiastic light in the eyes and hear the 
SWell in the voice as he talks of seeing land open to 
the toil of man which, for centuries, had lain derelict 
in morass and under water. 


The Young Soldier Who Learned Arabic 

ATTRIBUTE something of the Lord Kitchener we 
I know to the fact that, though English by blood, he 

spent the first years of his life in wandering over 
the hills and looking down on the sea-tossed shores of 
County Kerry. That tact which enabled him to set- 
tle the issue with Marchand, the French explorer, at 
Fashoda, suggests some of the lessons in the soft an- 
swer which Ireland can teach. You remember how, 
when it was possible that a collision between him and 
Marchand might mean a war between England and 
France, Lord Kitchener sent some fresh vegetables and 
champagne to the daring French explorer, who had 
gone through the hunger, thirst, and hardship of the 
desert for months. Marchand had to go from Fashoda 
all the same, but he went with no personal grievance. 

If I look for the roots of Lord Kitchener's greatness, 
I trace them to intense ambition to succeed, to make 
the most of his opportunities—above all, to the inces- 
sant work and fill every hour of his days 
with something done. He is sent as a youngster to 
Palestine; through peril to life, through great priva- 
tion, through heart-breaking drudgery, he pursues his 
work until he has completed a map of all western 
Palestine to the amazement and delight of his em- 
ployers. And he values this experience so largely be- 
cause he learns Arabic, and, above all, he learns the 
Arabic character. One of the chroniclers of his career 
makes the apt observation that, while the baton of 
the marshal is in every French soldier's knapsack, 
Kitchener found his coronet in the Arab grammar. 
But how many soldiers or men of any class would have 
devoted the leisure hours of a fiercely active task like 
Kitchener’s in Palestine to the study of one of the most 
difficult of languages? 

Hard work, patience, and the utilization of every 
second of time, the eagerness always to learn—these 
the chief secrets of Lord Kitchener’s enormous 
success in life. But the man who works himself is 
ineffective in great things unless he has the gift to 
choose the men who can work for him and with him. 
This choice of subordinates is one of Lord Kitchener's 
greatest powers. He nearly always has had the right 
man in the right place. And 
fidence because he gives them 
He never thinks of asking a 
he has done the job he 
that for granted, knowing his 
worries his subordinates. 


desire to 


are 


his men return his con- 
absolute 
subordinate 
given him: he 


man; and he 


confidence. 
whether 
takes 
never 


has 


Mathematician, Soldier, Engineer, Accountant 


, | ‘HIS is one of the reasons why, though he works 

so terrifically, he never is tired, never worried. 

He sits down at his desk at the War Office for 
about ten hours a day; but he sits there calmly, isn't 
ringing at bells and shouting down pipes; he does it all 
so quietly that it seems mere pastime; and the effect 
of this perfect tranquillity produces an extraordinary 
result on those who work with him. They also do their 
work easily, tranquilly, and without feeling it. 

A great soldier certainly; but perhaps a greater or- 
ganizer than anything else. This is his supreme qual 
ity, and for that quality there is necessary, above all 
things, a clear, penetrating brain. He doesn’t form any 
visions—as Napoleon used to complain of some of his 
marshals. At school he was celebrated for his knowl- 
edge of mathematics, and especially for his phenomenal 
rapidity in dealing with figures, and it was not acci- 
dent that so truly a scientific mind found its natural 
place in the engineers... A mathematician, an engineer, 
a man of science, a great accountant—these things he 
has been in all his enterprises. It was these qualities 
that enabled him to make that astounding railway 
which brought Cairo almost into touch with the 
Caliph, who, with his predecessor, the Mahdi, and with 
his tragically potent ally, the hungry and all-devour- 
ing desert, had back so many other attempts 
to reach and to beat him. (Concluded on page 37) 
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The Germans Are 


HE order to retreat had been given at 

last, the Germans were entering Brus 

sels, their scouts were reported on the 

outskirts of Ghent—about halfway west- 
ward to the sea—when “Le Bien Public” of Ghent 
sent its mail edition to the Grand-Sud railroad 
station. The papers were refused because no trains 
were running. They were refused next morning 
again. And the papers addressed to the suburbs of 
Ghent were not delivered because the postmen had 
stopped working. 

“We are compelled,” said “Le Bien Public” that 
afternoon—and this, you must remember, was at a 
moment when, with wires cut, trains stopped, all news 
from the east cut off, none knew what the next half 
hour might bring—‘“we are compelled to protest with 
energy against certain administrative services of Ghent 
which gave yesterday a spectacle of demoralization 
bordering on madness. 

“It is not alone on the field of battle that one must 
be brave. For us civilians real courage, as we have 
often said, and say again now, consists in doing our 
ordinary duty up to the last, as if we were still in the 
midst of peace; and to brave peril, if it is necessary, 
rather than give an example of demoralization. In 
Limburg (in northeast Belgium) postmen made their 
rounds through the villages while Prussians were inun- 
dating the region, and peasants went right along with 
their sowing while down the road troops were falling 
back from the firing line. That is how we should 
behave, how those in authority, particularly, ought to 
behave, if we are not to fall into mere anarchy. 

“Let us think of our sons sleeping forever down 
there in the trenches of Haelen and Tirlemont and 
Aerschot ; of those brave artillerymen who, for twenty 
days, have been waiting in the forts at Liege the help 
so many times promised from the allies; of our lancers 
charging into mitrailleuse fire as if they were in a 
tournament; let us remember that our heroic little in- 
fantrymen, crouched behind a hedge or in a trench, 
keeping up their fire for ten hours running until their 
ammunition was completely exhausted, and forced at 
last to retire, wounded and worn out, without a chief 
to take orders from, have had no other thought than 
that of finding some burgomaster or commissioner of 
police, in order not to be taken for deserters. 

“Let us think a little of all these brave men and be 
worthy of them.” 


Poor Little Bleeding Belgium 

T WAS into a state of mind like this that one 
I stepped on crossing the Channel from Folkstone— 

very different from that of London, where the real 
bitterness of war was yet to come, where crowds and 
busses stormed along as usual and baritone soloists in 
every music hall were roaring defiance to the Kaiser 
and reiterating that Britannia ruled the wave. There 
were no music halls in Bruges or Ghent or Antwerp, 
and there were posters on the blank walls, even of lit- 
tle villages, reminding bands and hurdy-gurdy players 
and the proprietors of dance halls that this was no 
time for unnecessary noise. 
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Coming! 


By Arthur Ruhl 


There were no soldiers going gayly off to war. The 
Belgians, at that moment, were coming back from 
war, without even the satisfaction of having fought to 
the last of their strength. Doubtless it was true that 
some far-reaching plan lay behind it all, just as it was 
true that England already lent incalculable strength 
by sweeping German ships from the sea. The French 
were pouring out their blood in the valleys of Vosges, 
but these things, in the face of the approaching ava- 
lanche, seemed far-off and vague. All their little coun 
try was a battle field. They had been asked to. hold 
out for three days and they had held for three weeks. 
Still no French or English had come up from the south, 
and all Belgium was open to the invader. 


There Will Be Honor for the Despoiled 


, ] ‘HERE was something thoroughly Belgian in the 
preoccupation of “Le Bien Public” with a letter 
earrier’s duties when the air was trembling 

with the sauve-qui-peut, something to be expected of 

this intensely humanized little nation, where so many 
people live so closely together that they must be thrifty 
and clean and faithful to their mutual responsibilities 
if life is not to become intolerable. Asked only to be 
allowed to live and work, but ready to defend their 
liberty against any invader without asking how many 
million men he had behind, they held the bridges for 
all Europe when the challenge came. They are the 

Minute Men of the Great War, and it will be a little 

strange if the next generation of schoolboys at home 

are not reading in their third readers of the Belgian 
answer to the Kaiser’s threat as they read now of 

Thermopyle, of Bunker Hill, and Paul Revere. 

The newsmen were crying the first extras telling 
that the Germans were about to enter Brussels as we 
took the morning boat train from Charing Cross. Up 
until the last minute it had seemed doubtful if there 
would be a boat at all for Ostend, yet we fought into 
the compartment in the time-honored English fashion 
just as if at that instant thousands of people weren't 
fighting to get away from the very places we hoped to 
reach. 

There were two business men bound for Calais, a 
French woman returning from New York to her 
native Midi, to help look after a family whose men- 
folk had gone to the war; an elderly Irish lady, an in 
transigent Unionist, with the black goggles and um 
brella used in melodrama to mark the disguised detec 
tive—hoping, somehow, to get through to her invalid 
brother in Diest; and a bright, sweet-faced little Eng- 
lish woman, in a nurse’s dark blue uniform and bon 
net, bound for Antwerp, where her sister’s convent had 








been turned into a hospital for wounded sol- 

diers. This little lady, starting out on a diffi 

cult and perhaps journey, quite 

alone, came from one of the east coast towns 

of England—the one where, she smilingly ex 

plained, it had long been said the Germans 
would land when they invaded England. As Folk 
stone and its crowded bathing beach and the tawny 
Kentish hills faded behind us, she told of the German 
spies all over England, of the one they had caught a 
year ago making drawings of their beach and harbor 
To the south four or five submarines passed us, north 
ward a couple of British cruisers. The deck below was 
piled with bundles and bales addressed to the Brussels 
Red Cross, in charge of them a tall English woman, 
covered like a Russian grand duke with medals and 
orders. The nurse brought out a little flask of white 
wine and some dry bread, and I went below for 
luncheon. The “No Smoking” signs in the saloon were 
in four languages. The English, French, and Flemish 
sentences remained, but the German had all been care- 
fully crisscrossed with a blue pencil. 

The bathing beach at Ostend looked almost as gay 
as ever from the sea, but the wharf and station were in 
total disarray. Neither customs nor railway officials ap- 
peared as we tramped into the yawning station, empty 
but for a few soldiers and a knot of refugees fighting 
for tickets on the Folkstone boat. No one knew where 
or when trains were running, or if they were run- 
ning at all, but finally, after an hour or so of waiting, 
a few cars got under way of their own accord, so to 
speak, with the vague suggestion that they would get 
us to Bruges and possibly as far as Ghent. 


Ghent Awaits the Invader 


HE low checkerboard Belgian fields with their 
] hedges and ditches and canals—hard country 
to campaign over—drifted quickly past; then 
Bruges, with a wounded soldier leaning on the shoul 
ders of two companions; then Ghent. The square in 
front of the station and the two main streets crossing 
near it were crowded as they are at home with people 
from a football game. They were all talking war, ask 
ing for news, wondering what was going to happen. 
Bruges has become a busy manufacturing town, a cen 
ter for the Belgian Socialists—their cooperative soci 
ety here has a huge building that cost several million 
francs—and most of the crowd were men thrown out 
of work by the war, men in flat cloth caps, smoking 
pipes, with their hands in their pockets, much such a 
crowd as might gather in Birmingham or Pittsburgh. 
The town was just recovering from the panic which 
had swept over it that afternoon when it was rumored 
that the Germans were coming. Flags had been hauled 
down—the American consul was even asked if he 
didn’t think it would be safer to take down his flag 
some of the civil guards, fearing they would be shot 
on sight if the Germans saw them in uniform, tore off 
their coats and threw them in the canal. Others threw 
in their cartridges, several thousands of gallons of 
gasoline were poured on the ground, and everybody 
watched the church tower for the red flag which would 
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The German regiments poured through Brussels, a steady stream of silent figures clad in uniforms as gray as 
the rain, rolling on through the sullen crowds of the capital without interruption for twenty-six hours, until the ear grew used to the shuffling, pauseless avalanche 
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indicate that the battle was about to begin. Darkness 
came, With nothing happening, sidewalk cafés filled 
up again, and by next morning most people had de 
cided that the Germans had turned southward, east of 
Ghent, and were now marching toward the French 
border in the general direction of 
Valenciennes and Lisle. 

In the consulate I found half a 
dozen gentle, bright-eyed young 
Chinamen, students in various Bel 
gian universities, and looking for 
papers to prove, in case they should 
be caught by Germans, that they 
were not Japanese! It was impossi 
ble to get to Brussels, possible only 
to get a little way to the south, but 
the road to Antwerp was still ope 
and I took an afternoon train. The 
little nurse, who had tried to get 
through the day before and had 
been turned back after getting part 
way, finally crept into Antwerp at 
one o’clock in the morning (the 
ride is usually about an hour) on 
a train full of worn-out and 
wounded Belgian soldiers. 


Shattering Antwerp’s Calm 


" EK PASSED German scouts 
W once,” she told me after 
ward, “and the soldiers were ordered to lie 
down out of sight on the floor. There was one wounded 
boy in the seat next me. He was absolutely at the end 
of his strength—-we could scarcely get him to move 
enough to hide himself—he was beyond caring. But we 
got them all out of sight and then the rest of us kept 
close to the windows and made ourselves as big as we 
could.” 

Our own train had no trouble, not even a passport 
was needed. At Puers we passed soldiers digging 
trenches, cutting down trees to clear lines of fire, and 
stringing all the approaches to the town’s defenses 
with barbed wire entanglements. The dikes had heen 
opened and part of the surrounding country flooded. 
Closer in we passed the two lines of forts which 
encircle Antwerp, reenforced now with sandbag re 
doubts and wicked-looking mazes of barbed wire, then 
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comely suburbs where houses had been torn down and 
acres of trees and shrubs—precious, as may be im 
agined, to a people who line their country roads with 
elms and lindens as if they were avenues in parks, 
and build monuments to benevolent-looking old horti 





Frequently the German infantry trundled along 
in farm vehicles, seized from wayside Belgian barns 


culturists—chopped down and burned. And so, pres 
ently, into the old city, where the air could have 
scarcely been more electric if the attack were about 
to start. 

No one was working, not a ship moving in the 
Scheldt. All who had any business to do were help 
ing prepare the city for the possible siege; those who 
had not, crowded the sidewalk cafés and talked about 
it. Even in the quietest times Antwerp has a stirring 
medieval flavor. 

The scarlet and gold and black of the Belgian flag, 
which on every holiday flames and flaunts everywhere 
through the narrow old Flemish streets, seems more 
than merely accidental color; seems to have sprung 


aris with the 


HIS is the War of Silence 

I laid down the miserable, smudgy little edi 
tion of “La Presse,’ disgusted with its meager 
dispatches in italics 
skirmishes—its flamboyant editorial, and its padding 
of matter clipped from the other papers. “Well, Web 

ster, what d’you think of the situation, anyway?" 
Webster smiled at the little Chinese boy juggler, the 


insignificant cavalry 


daily nuisance of the café. “I think,” he said, “just 
what they tell me to think. It’s the Government that’s 
doing all the thinking!” 

And that sums up the situation that has existed in 
Paris since the war began We know nothing except 
what we are informed of officially through the War 
Office, and that is mighty little. But is even that little 
true? That is what Paris is asking itself 

For, the fact is, so far it is too good to be true 
aris digests it, for Paris is optimistic, but men like 
Webster and persons who have lived in Berlin and old 
army officers are all from Missouri. Hardly a single 
reverse has been officially reported: but those little 
colored flags which all Paris is sticking into its maps 
of the “northeastern frontier” move so slowly, so very 
slowly! We have to keep putting the red-yellow-and 
black of the Belgians farther and farther west every 
day. At this Writing the forts at Liege still hold out 

but what does that matter? Our little Prussian 
flags are now clear across the Meuse! So, wondering, 
in every house some one is reading his “Derniére 
Heure” dispatches with one hand and. sticking pins 
into a map on the wall with the other. 

“We shall keep silence when silence is necessary,” 
said resident Poincaré at the beginning of the war, 
“but we shall tell no lies.” How glad Paris would be 
to be sure that he had kept his word! No, we can 
hardly believe it, all the tales of German cowardice 
and French gallantry Are the Bavarian troops so ill 
shod that they cannot march, and so ill fed that they 
will not fight? Do the Prussian shells miss fire?’ It 
ix good reading, all that, and the daily hopeful let 
ters from the front, but we dare not believe. We 
have seen excerpts from the Berlin papers. They are 
optimistic, too! Are both inspired? 


The Most Efficient Censorship Yet 
yARIS is as tight asa drum. We hear the noise, but 
we don’t know who is pounding. We not only don't 
know what is going on at the frontier, but we don't 
know what is really happening in the city Americans 
paid huge bonuses for passage on La France and were 
kept a week in the harbor of Dieppe Are our letters 
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getting over? We don’t know. Our cablegrams must 
be written in French, they must be viséed and cen 
sored, but whether they are transmitted or not, who 
can tell? <All we know is that we get cablegrams 
continually, frantic appeals for replies, and that our 
responses are dropped through a little slit to await the 
pleasure of the Minister of War. 


**Paris Does Not Weep !’”’ 
Asked 


Y OWN experience gives me little faith 
M by the editor of COLLIER’s to cable the title of my 
last article, I wrote: “Scenes Mobilization Paris 
en larmes.” This, with my “permis de séjour.’ 1 took 
to the Commissionaire of my Arrondissement 

A sergeant de ville—what the tourist calls a 
“gendarme’—shook his whiskered head and smiled 

“That won't go,” he remarkéd, and handed it back 

“Why not?” 

He pointed with a none too clean finger nail at my 
words and remarked: “Paris in tears.” 

“But surely Paris wes in tears,” I remonstrated, “on 
that first day of the mobilization. I wrote of the 
scenes on the street.” 

“The men of Paris do not weep!” he announced 

“But the women of VDaris do, then!’ I insisted 
“Surely I can believe my own eyes, monsieur !” 

He shook his head and passed back the dispatch. If 
was no use. So far, at least, as the War Department 
is concerned, IT am a liar. Paris did not weep on Au 
gust 1, 1914. I must consult an oculist. 
the word, and in four hours the message was returned 
from the Prefect of Police covered with rubber stamps 
I took it to the telegraph office and paid for it. What 
happened after that at the office of the war censor 
only the editor of CoLLtrer’s can tell 


I crossed out 


Silence Is An Important Ally 


NO, to the journalist, the army is deaf and dumb 
S and with reason. The army is taking no chances; 
its one aim is to win. The affair is too big: it is 
without precedent; and silence is an ally more impor 
tant than Great Britain or Russia 
For one thing, Mulhouse taught the war censor a 
lesson Lord, how Paris talked about Mulhouse! 
Alsace was entered! The province was ours! Off 
came the crape and immortelles from the statue of 


Strasbourg. in the Place de la Concorde, and a 
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from the very stones. One walks in the past as in 
a mist, and the life of this hearty, happy people 
seems, after all their centuries of trade and war 
and good food and good art, to radiate something 
our brittle, high-strung times not often permits 

a glow, like that of their Rubens 
and Van Dycks, now, in antici 
pation of the Germans, locked away 
in museum vaults. 


Confusion in the War Capital 
SHE flag was everywhere now, 
and sometimes the British and 
French colors and sentries and 
soldiers. Motor cars, flying flags of 
the Allies or the Red Cross, went 
screaming through the streets on 
errands for the Staff, for hospi- 
tals, for diplomats and military at- 
tachés, or bound for the outlying 
forts. People crowded the sidewalk 
cafés, listening to tales from the 
front, asking if one had heard any 
thing; guessing, by the aid of maps, 
whither, across the silent § and 
screened southwest, the German ava 
lanche was spreading. Before win- 
dows and blank walls they studied 
proclamations fixing maximum prices 
for necessary food, warning civilians 
to keep the peace and let their army do the fighting, 
diagrams showing how to tell German aeroplanes from 
those of the Allies. Gardes civiques with their queer 
black patent-leather hats mixed in the crowd. Cavalry 
men, aviators, grenadiers with their old-fashioned 
drum-major hats, and regulars back from the front 
with tired eyes—some of them from a regiment that 
had marched out with two thousand men three weeks 
before and came back with eight hundred. As I 
walked up from the station a carriage passed bearing 
the royal arms. It had come from the temporary yjal- 
ace, now on the main street in the midst of shops and 
hotels. Those near enough to see it, uncovered, and 
the two little blond, long-necked princes, out for a 

drive with their tutors, gravely doffed their hats. 

The feeling in Antwerp was different from anything 

I had met in England (Continued on page 34) 


~ 


Lid On 


color was placed in the granite lady’s hand. There were 
speeches and cheers and rejoicings galore. Then came 
the news of the evacuation of Mulhouse, and the news- 
papers of Paris barked like angry dogs deprived of a 
boone It was a retreat, then? Was it also a defeat? 
A Strictly Anonymous War 

SXPLANATION after explanation came from the 
}: Government. The army didn’t really want Mul- 
house; the place was mined: we had prevented 
the Germans from using it, anyway; it was under fire 
of our batteries. And so forth and so on. But since 
then news has been scarce. Evidently the army is 
going to tell nothing now until it has clinched its 


A 


nails into Alsace and Lorraine 

It is not 1S70 this time. No gorgeous telegrams re 
plete with lies and rhetoric, no strings of gallant 
names. The war of 1914 is strictly anonymous. Gen- 
eral Joffre, when he is not too busy driving back Ger 
man cavalry, makes a simple geographical statement, 
naming enough villages for us to plant our little flags 
and mark the line of French advance: but who is 
fighting and who is wounded no one knows. Or, at 
least, no names are mentioned in the papers. The 
War Office will inform, privately, every woman who 
has a right to know, of one fact only—if her husband 
is killed. She may write to him, on the post cards 
provided by the Government, filling in the blanks, 
name, company, battalion, brigade, regiment, and corps, 
and her message is delivered free. He may write to 
her, if he does it with discretion, but his letter is 
held for a week or two weeks—long enough so that 
any information as to his position may be useless, 
and then it is delivered without a postmark. 


Catching Rumors as They Fly 


ND so, waiting and wondering what is doing be 
A hind that 200-mile-long army front, we snap at 
the rumors as they fly. And now rumors are as 
thick as the fleas which have suddenly invaded Daris. 
“What, 30,000 already?” I gasp at the afternoon 
gossip club outside the café. “Yes, they're bringing 
in the wounded every night. Varis is full of ‘em 
l’retty soon they'll be distributing them off to the 
householders, so many to every apartment.” 

Up comes an artist who is so glad of an excuse for 
not working. His expenses are being paid by a well- 
known New York millionaire, so it doesn't matter. 
“Tne demi-blonde, garcon! Say, did you ‘ear that 
they’re making St. Sulpice over into a hospital? Hello, 


\dams, what’s the new 


— 
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Adams is the Paris correspondent of the Jersey City 
“Echo,” and is very wise. “I've got it straight this 
time, there’s no doubt about it. England landed 
100,000 men in Belgium—three army corps, mind you! 
And the papers have only 40,000.” 


The Mushroom Crop of Tales 


NID so the stories appear, multiply like insects, and 
A are struck dead to-morrow. Now it is said that 
the Bois de Boulogne is used as a pasturage for 
cattle driven in for the revictualment of Paris. Next 
day the papers declare that merely the sheep kept for 
esthetic reasons have been put inside the Longchamps 
race track for protection. Why, I’ve heard that the 
Louvre had been turned into a cavalry stable, and that 
the sewers of Paris were all loaded with mines in case 
of a German victory. At any rate, one thing at least is 
certain: the demand for news is so greatly exceeding 
the supply that everyone’s imagination is working 
overtime. And so now, perhaps, you can understand 
what a “telegramme de concierge” means—-it is the 
latest slang phrase in Paris to-day. 
Whether concierges concoct them or 
not, in their little glass-door bedrooms 
on the ground floor, I don’t know. It 
seems probable, as I can’t see what else 
they have to do, and it goes very well 
with their obvious curiosity. But every 
one is curious in Paris nowadays. 


has 


mentioned 


The Everlasting Spy Story 


P | SHE most prolific topic, natu 
rally, is the German spy. “Do 
you know,” my own pet 

gossip told me (she herself in- 


vented nine different explanations 
of the Mona Lisa mystery last 
year), “there are 700 German spies 
in Paris under orders, and sworn 
to cut all the electric wires at a 
given signal—at the moment when 
it will do us the most harm!” She 
has whispered to me, with many 


injunctions to secrecy—for the 
chap was such a_ nice fellow, 
after all, if he were a deserter 
—“Do you see that house over 
there, monsieur? On the fifth 
floor there’s a man in hiding, a French 
man, too. His sweetheart carries up 


food and water every day to him. She 
loves him so much she won't let him go, 
but they'll get him yet! For as soon as 
the mobilization is over the police are 
going to make a_ée systematic search 
through house in Paris, looking 
for Germans and Austrians.” 


every 


And, moreover, some of these rumors 
are true. At least, they have been 
corroborated from apparently diverse 
sources. Take, for instance, that affair 
of the Astoria Hotel. The proprietor 
Was, so everyone said, actually “caught 
with the goods.” Cn the roof, the an i 
tenn:e of a wireless apparatus. In his 


private office, a coherer and receiver. Up 
and down the flues of a chimney, connecting the two— 
wires, ’russian wires. 

We get it from all sources. Adams got it from the 
crowd, Webster got it from the servants at 
There was 


newspaper 
the Astoria, and weeping servants at that. 
a hurried court-martial. The German was asked what 
he had to say. “Nothing. It is the fortune of war!” 
and in half an hour the poor devil was shot dead in 
his own hotel. Such, at least, is the story I myself got 
from three different 


Nevertheless — Spies Have Been Shot 


UT no account of it appeared in any Paris paper. 
B A week later I found a mention of the hotel in 
an evening edition, a veiled allusion that seemed 
to me good proof. “Was the Astoria, perhaps,” it ran, 
“the hotel where Guillaume II was to have held his 
dinner of victory after his celebrated ‘brusque attack’ ?” 
And yet this week the War Office solemnly declares 
that but one man has, so far, been condemned as a spy 
And he was tried at a public court-martial. 
What are we to German spies are shot, 
if we believe the persistent rumors. On the Rue 
Cherche Midi the Conseil de Guerre stands opposite 
the Military Prison. In the courtyard of that peni- 
tentiary there is a blank brick wall. How many Ger- 
mans have already been blindfolded and backed up 
against it? Nobody knows. 


“If the Atlantic Cables Were Only Cut !”’ 


ENCE the “telegrammes de concierge” and all 
sorts of tours de force of imagination and cre- 


persons. 


in I ris. 
believ e: 
li 


dulity. Most fantastic, and by far the most 
popular of these fairy tales, was that spread about the 
“Bouillon Kub” (bouillon cubes) whose yellow tin 
signs are tacked up all over the countryside. Of 


was of German origin, 


course, as the B. K. Company 
the ‘signs must have been placed to secretly point 
the way toward Varis fer an invading army. The) 
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were numbered so as to give other military information ; 
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they were even punched with seemingly accidental 
holes that had mysterious significance. So said the 
concierges, nodding their idle heads. Half Varis be 


lieved it true. 
It makes hard work for the newspaper correspond 


ents. Said one to me: “I'd give a hundred dollars if 
the Atlantic cables were cut to-night!’ From New 


York the correspondents receive queries, threats, sup 
plications, demands for news, more news! Do you re 
run for miles and miles and 
miles with the Duchess, said she was thirsty? 
The Duchess handed her—a cracker. That’s all the 
correspondents can get from the War Office to suppl) 
New York’s thirst for information. From home to the 
office, to the ambassador’s, to the War Department, to 
the office again to spin silk purses out of sow’s ears, 
to the telegraph bureau and home again—that is the 
American correspondent’s weary daily routine. There 
is no such thing possible as a “beat” nowadays. One 


member when Alice had 
she 


correspondent (don’t give them away on Park Row) 
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“actualités” of the 
the are 
the 


the 
war 


city, 
rather 
More 


scenes of 
the 
camera on 


take 
have 
about 


narily 
most 
timid 
than has been smashed by an excited 
crowd who little difference between an Ameri 
can tourist taking a picture of a weeping departure 
for the front and a German spy getting dastardly in 
for the Prussian General Staff. What the 
“Iynch’—performed by means of hob 
is too probable to be risked. 


gone to and rest 


using a streets. 
one kodak 


sees 


formation 
French call a 
nailed shoes 


Paris Is Barren of Military Pomp 


we you may think is brilliant and martial, the 
throbbing heart of the war filled with 

and bands and artillery and cavalry 
Not at all. Not a single company of marching soldiers 
have I seen. Oh, yes, an occasional “pioupiou,”’ or in 
fantryman of the line, in red 
sloppy, wrinkled, slouching, round-shouldered, with his 


troops 


brigades. 


enormous trousers, 


red cap made for a Prussian target, one sees—but 
where are the regiments from the south and west, 
and how got they to the front? Ocea 


. sionally a double line of workingmen 
4 with satchels, going to the casernes 





















Of the five thousand Americans left in Paris, 
scores have joined the detachment of Americans, 


Italians, Spaniards, and Scandinavians — dubbed 
‘* The Foreign Legion,’’ organized to fight for France. 
Here is the head of the American column, bearing the 
Stars and Stripes through the streets to its drilling field 
exchanges information with another, and they con- 
sider themselves lucky if, in a day’s chasing, they can 
get anything besides that contained in the official! 
“communiqué.” Of course there are exceptions and 
feats of newspaper enterprise, especially on the part 
their exclusive information, are 
even now performed. One of these “coups’’—perhaps 
the most startling of the week- the 
with regard to Mrs. Harbesen: 
Mrs. A. Tyler Harbesen has returned from 
and expects to remain in Paris until the late autumn 
This, however, was almost rivaled last Monday by 
the energy persistency of a rival sheet. The 
news was to New York at the rate of 
fifty. centimes per word: 


What Fun to Be a War Correspondent 
RS. J. W. LEVY. Viss Vivian 
Ruth Levy, and Holzman of 
Vew York, who 


wee hk x at 
Vilan, arrived in Paris yesterday and leave 


of papers boasting 


was sensation 


Vichy 


and 


cabled press 


Holzman, 
Varceella 
detained 


Vrs. 8. 
Viss 
were two 
for Lon- 
don to-morrow. 
Isn’t it great to be a foreign correspondent in time 
of war? 


But even if you do get a “scoop,” there is no use 
in hurrying your dispatch. The message, hurried off 
at twelve o’clock, a half hour after the official “com- 
muniqué,” is buried under all the others, and one 


m., may be dispatched 
Why be ambitious? No use in hurrying. 
as for getting pictures—they 

Of the photographers who ordi 


poked through the slit at 2 a. 
first of all. 

And 
obtain. 


are impossible. to 
commercial 


headed by a sergeant in uniform, smok 
ing a cigarette, all singing, singing “Le 
Chanson de la Départ,” march past and 
are feebly Early in the morn 
ing I hear monotonous clatter of 
hoofs on the wooden-block pavement in 
front of the Luxembourg—the cavalry 
patrol, or late at night the rumble of 
baggage trains on their way to the rail 
way station. But, except for the multi- 
tudinous flags over doorways and win 
there is little to war in 
Paris, except at night, the restless search 
light that roams playing over the heavens 
about the Eiffel Tower. 


And Not a Map Left 


ESTERDAY I 
Y arcade of the Odéon 
copies of the “Carte de _ 1'Etat 
Major” of the Alsatian frontier. None 
left. The Libraire Plon, which prints the 
detail maps for the Government, is now 
at work on maps of Germany, I was in 
formed. Nor were there any maps left 
of Europe either. VParisismap mad. The 
patron pointed to a sign he had just put 
up: “No More Maps of Europe!’ I had 
to smile. It was truer than he thought. 
It was prophetic. There 
maps of Europe—the German Emperor 
has himself destroyed them. But when 
are made, will he be able to 
recognize the shrunken Germany that 
will there appear? 
By the picture shops, before whose win 
dows the crowds are packed all day, one 


cheered, 
the 


suggest 


dows 


through the 
looking for 


went 


are ho more 


new ones 


might think we were back in the days 
of 1870. All the old favorites of the 
Franco-Prussian War have been pulled 
from the shelves—“The Defense of a 
Chateau,” “The Last Cartridge,” “The 


Fight at the Church.” But no, this is 1914 in deadly 
earnest! “Look! That charging hussar! Why, he 
wears the same uniform as my sweetheart!” I look 
round suddenly: something in the voice chills me. A 
young woman is wiping her Those 
fighting behind piled-up doors and grand pianos are 
the husbands, brothers, and the white-faced 
women who heartbroken, half proud, half sick, 
through the glass. Only now, thank God, it is the Ger- 
man pianos that are being piled against the wall! 


eves. soldiers 
sons of 


peer, 


A Civilization Running on Three Wheels 


CRE than half the shops still have their shut- 
M ters down and barred; but one kind of shop 
at least lively trade—the pharmacies 

The boot are not worrying, either—nor the 
medical bookstores, especially those on the Rue d’ Ecole 
But even these, and the stationers, who 
trade in writing pads, and even the big 
for an hour or 
for 


does a 


shops 


de Médecine. 
ply a lively 
department stores all close at midday 
two. There are not enough clerks 
relieve another at lunch time. 

There is no need of buying more than one paper, 
morning or evening, for they are all alike, and each 
contains two columns of editorials clipped from all the 
The only advertisements printed are the “want 
ads.” Of these there are hundreds, infinitely pathetic 
in their brief abbreviated stories of misery. 

I have been stopped only once so far for my papers 

luckily I had with me. It was after mid 
night, while crossing the Place du Carrousel; one is 
never molested by day unless one has the complexion 
German. Soon Paris 
fine-tooth comb. 
dry of fighting 

those incapaci 

The estimates 


now one to 


others. 


them 


“Barbare,” or 
gone over with a 
drained 


and costume of a 
will undoubtedly be 
But Paris is pretty 
material. Only the “reformés” remain 
tated for soldiering by physical defect. 
of the mobilization allowed for about 20 per cent who 
(Continued on page 30) 


nearly 


would be missing at roll call. 
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HE first night that 
her white hands 
were passing 
around the dishes 
and filling up the coffee 
cups—lI’m talking of Molly 
Rafferty, you know—that 
first night, how those ten 
men stared at her and then 
looked at each other as 
much as to say: “My God! 
what a girl!” 

They were oil drillers over = {| 
at the Blecher oil fields and . 
they brought their hungry 
stomachs three times a day 
to the boarding house. And 
among those men was Jerry { 
Hartman, as good and as 
brave a lad as ever drilled 
for oil. ( 

That first night of Molly 
Rafferty, he pushed back 
his plate untouched, and, 
looking right at her, he 
said: “If the food on my 
plate to-night was like the 
food for my eyes, I'd be in 
a way to die of overeating.” And Molly Rafferty, she 
put down the plate of biscuit she was carrying, and 
her white hands went on her hips, while she stared 
back at him, her two blue eyes as angry as two sput- 
tering blue flames—I think there must have been a 
drop of Irish blood in Molly Rafferty, with her way 
of flaring up and all. When she spoke her voice was 
as soft and as sweet as church hymns, and how it 
was you could hear the hate and scorn in it is more 
than I can see. tut, my heart—it was there! 

“You shut your face,” said Molly Rafferty, her voice 
like soft music. “You're here to drink that coffee and 
eat them biscuit and not to pass comments on a lady. 
It’s nothing to you were my face made of gray putty, 
and if you try it again—I’m givin’ you fair warnin’ 
‘twill be a genuine pleasure to me to cut your 
throat for you.” 


ND right then began Jerry Hartman's courtship. 
A Small wonder he wanted her! Who wouldn't? 
But ‘twas hard for them that did. You see, 
proper women are mostly made of nice little home 
ways, and a tidiness, and thrift, and kindness, and 
gossip; but when they're mixed, instead, all of fire 
and tenderness and scorn, there’s danger ahead for 
plenty. And I tell you there was more than one 
honest lad those days, with his heart maybe pledged 
to some good, virtuous girl, who couldn’t go to sleep 
at night just because of the way Molly’s name 
wouldn't stay off his lips, nor the sound of her voice 
from his ears. 

Every meal in those days was like getting drunk: 
the sight of her black hair, so soft over her ears and 
forehead was like wine, and the blue flame of her eyes 
was more wine, and the flicker of her hands as she 
passed round the dishes was wine, too, and so was 
her voice, sweet as an harmonica, even though it be 
threatening murder, as often it did. Every day those 
men rose drunk from the table. 

And what a tyrant she was in that dining room 
no loud talking or coarse jokes after she came! Those 
men must wash their words before they spoke them 
out; and then, too, though it was well known that 
she never as much as peeled a potato in the kitchen, 
‘twas a dangerous business to say that the hash was 
bad or the coffee stale. And more than once she held 
back a man’s pie until he ate all his potatoes as he 
should. But when young Bennie Sand went weak and 
half sick that time, she had broths and milk for him, 
and plates of toast and marmalade to tempt him, and 
conxed him back to his eating like a tender mother 
of babies. 

She always liked a bunch of flowers for the table, 
and that was part of the way that Jerry did his 
courting. Indeed! it was a sight to see that big hulk 
of a man going more than a mile before work to find 
a bit of a posy for the boarding-house table. 


UT his courting wasn’t all fetching posies: it 
B was most of it his great big will, and the way 
he told her over and over that he meant to have 
her, laughing when she said “no” and saying “yes” 
after her in his masterful way, and saying it so often 
and so sure that one night she, too, said “yes.” And 
then—great, strong, determined man though he was! 
—he broke down and put his head on her knees and 
wbbed. 
She folded her arms and sort of smiled down at his 
head there on her knees, but never so much as put 
out her hand to stroke his hair. 


. . 
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Pretty soon she said: “But not right away.” 


” 


“Yes, now,” he begged. “Please! right away!” 

She shook her head. “Not till you have a nice little 
sum laid by, for I'm not going to marry if I have to 
be a pauper lady. I want white curtains to my win- 
dows and a little pansy bed by my front door.” 

“Girl, you'll have ’em,” he told her. “No need 
to fret about that. But don’t make me wait any 
longer.” 

“You can wait,” she said, “until you can come to 
me and say: ‘There! Molly Rafferty! see the six hun- 
dred dollars I’ve saved for to marry you!” 

“Don’t put me off that way, darlin’,” he begged 
her. “I’vé a good job and we'll have plenty of money. 
If I haven’t saved before, it was only because I hadn't 
you to save for.” 

“T want to be sure of my white curtains and my 
pansy bed,” she said. 

Then he told her jealously: “You love them more 
than you do me.” 

“Maybe I do,” said she. “But you love me enough 
to do what I want.” 

And he did, you know. From the time she said 
“ves” and he sobbed his heart out on her knees, ever 
since that time, all his big, masterful way seemed to 
have been burned up by his love. He was wax in her 
pretty fingers, and he worked overtime and worked 
evenings to make her money come faster for her. 

Then Bennie Sand got sicker and was sent home; 
and a new man came to take his place. The new man 
had a handsome, lean, brown face, and he wasn’t 
much of a talker, for he didn’t seem to like folks 
enough to bother talking with them; but he was a 
terribly hard worker, and he had a way with him of 
making the other men work; and he had a temper, 
a temper like a blaze of white lightning. His name 
was Mat Corbin. 

« 


, | SHE first night he came late in to supper, after 
most of the men had left the table and Jerry 
Hartman had gone back for a little job of night 

work he was doing. He sat down at the table with- 

out so much as a word to anyone and bent his lean 
face over his food. 

Molly Rafferty spoke no more to him than he to 
her, which was nothing at all, but her eyes were blue 
lakes of scorn for the sort of man who would keep 
things back by coming in so late. 

Presently the two or three other men had gone 
and there were only Molly and Mat left in the dining 
room. 

Suddenly he gave his plate a shove half across the 
table, though the food on it wasn’t half eaten. 

“Take away these dog’s scraps,” he snapped, “and 
bring me a piece of pie.” 

Molly Rafferty came over beside him and put his 
plate back into place before him. 

“This food,” she said in her voice like an angel’s 
song, “is far too good for a cur like you, and you'll 
eat every bite of it before you get your pie.” 

Then he looked up sort of interested. “You'd better 
bring me my dessert, you good-for-nothing young she 
devil, you!” he told her. 

Molly’s eyes blazed fire. “Not a bite of dessert 
until you eat up your dinner.” 

Then he threatened her. “Better do what I say or 
you may be sorry.” 

“For that.” she answered, “you don’t get another 
bite to-night, though you should die of starvation.” 
And with those words she began to pile up the dishes. 
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Molly Rafferty 


“All right,” he said, “I'll 
find my own dessert.” And 
with that he got up and 
put -his arms around her 
and held her tight while he 
kissed her three times on 
her lips. 

And when he let her go 
he looked at her, fright- 
ened and shaken at what 
he had done; and Molly 
stood there, white as a 
sheet, looking back at him, 
swallowing hard without 
ever saying a word. 


OOR Jerry Hartman! 
Pp God knows what he 

thought during the 
next two weeks! He only 
knew that his girl was dif- 
ferent. True! she’d never 
been one to have many 
kisses and caresses for him, 
but now she had a way of 
trying to escape from his 
loving, slipping out of his 
arms and turning her 
head away when he was about to kiss her; and the 
evenings he wasn’t working and sat with her on the 
little front porch, there’s maybe an hour at a time 
when there wasn’t a word coming out of her lips. 

He was troubled enough over the way she held off 
from his loving, but how could he guess the reason of 
it with himself working most of the evening to make 
the money come sooner and with Mat Corbin always 
coming late to his meals—how could the poor lad 
have guessed? Nor did a soul bear the news to him. 
And, indeed, what news was there to bear, except that 
the girl and Mat Corbin could not so much as look at 
each other now when there were other folks in the din- 
ing room. Everyone could feel it, though there was 
nothing to see; and everyone was glad to leave the 
dining room soon after Mat Corbin came in, cursing 
him in their hearts and pitying poor Jerry. 


a ae girl was no longer the same at table: now 
she wasn’t caring what the men ate, or whether 

they ate at all; and sometimes for a whole day 
there was scarce the sound of her sweet voice in the 
dining room. 

And because there was not one thing you could lay 
finger on to hold against her, the talk of her grew 
worse and worse until the wonder is that Jerry didn’t 
hear it every day instead of not at all. The women 
talked the worst, as they always do; and Molly Raf- 
ferty, who had never taken much to any of them— 
either the girls of the boarding house or the girls of 
the village—left them now quite alone. 

She took on the habit of going to walk in the after- 
noon when the work was done, always alone, and often 
she would walk down to the station to see the daily 
train come in, standing there against the corner of 
the station, standing even after the train was gone 
and staring at the black railroad ties. 

One day while she was standing there, a woman 
and three children got off the train, untidy, car-stained 
folks, the kind who always get awry on even the 
shortest journey. They stood there, looking helplessly 
about, as if they did not know in the least where they 
wanted to go, and though they filled Molly with con- 
tempt for the foolish, helpless way they were stand- 
ing there, she went up to them to see if she cou'd 
point out for the woman the way that she should be 
taking. 

When she got up to her, she saw that the woman 
was almost crying. 

“I’ve come from Terryville to get my man,” said 
the woman in answer to Molly’s question. “Could you 
tell me where I could find him?’ 

“Not unless you tell me who he is,” said Molly. 

“Mr. Mat Corbin’s his name,” Mat Corbin’s wife 
told her. 

“Corbin, Corbin,” repeated Molly as if she were try- 
ing to remember. “Mat Corbin is it?” 

“Do you know him?” asked the woman. 

“I think I do,” said Molly. 


, ] SHEN the woman, poor soul! as if she had held 
in too long and now at last had reached the 
breaking point, sobbed it all out for Molly: how 

word had come to her, left behind there in Terryville, 
that her man had taken up with another girl, and 
how she had come to get him back, but was afraid 
she couldn't do it, for he was a terrible hard man to 
manage, and how maybe it would be better to see 
the girl herself and ask her to let Mat go before 
she tried to see Mat. 
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Molly listened, looking away from the woman, the 
ugly look of hate in her blue eyes hidden by their 
white lids, and her white clenched hands behind her 
back. Poor Molly Rafferty! These had been troubled 
days for her and what she wanted was peace, not more 
trouble; she was ready to fight with her wits, or any 
way, for the sake of keeping her tired heart out of 
anything more. “Do you know maybe who 
the girl is?” asked Mat Corbin’s wife. 

“I do,” said Molly. 

“What's her name?” 

“Her name is Molly Rafferty.” 

“What's she like?” 

“She's a devil with a black heart of sin.’ 

The woman gave a weary little moan, 
and then stooped to lift to it’s feet the 
clumsy youngest of the children. 

“Is she pretty?” 


OLLY RAFFERTY smiled to her- 
M self, her eyes looking beyond the 

woman as if they could see a hun 
dred miles away. “Pretty as anything 
God ever made,” she said. “And as bad. 
Her hair is as black as mine and her eyes 
are almost as blue, but there’s this differ 
ence between us: you wouldm’t call me a 
bad one, would you?” She smiled straight 
at the woman, and the woman gave back 
to her a wan little smile. 

“You're good,” she said to Molly, “and 
you'll help me find her, won’t you?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Molly Rafferty. 
“Come on with me now—and if we find her, 
I'd like to scratch out’ her eyes for her.” 

Up the hill from the station they went, 
Mat Corbin’s wife carrying the youngest 
child who bent her thin, round-shouldered 
body with his weight. The next one clung 
to her skirts and half ran along by he 
side, and behind them wandered the eldest, 
a boy of six, who had to be called to every 
minute or two to hurry along. Molly Raff- 
erty never lifted a finger to help with any of them. 

They stopped first at the blacksmith shop—a likely 
place that to find a young girl!—and the children 
gaped in at the open door while the red face of the 
smithy gaped back. 

“This here,’ said Molly Rafferty, “is Mat Corbin’s 
wife and the two of us are looking for that Molly 
Rafferty. She isn’t here, is she? We'd like to cut her 
throat for her.” 


FOR 
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And the smithy, thinking some one was crazy and 
perhaps even himself, shook his head and went on 
with his work. 


“We'll go to the boarding house,” 


works there and so do 1.” 
She led the little company around to the kitchen 
door of the place where Maggie and Ellen were shell 














‘Ah! Mat Corbin!’ 


she said as he came up 
** We've been waitin’ for you, us two 
Where is Molly Rafferty? Do you know?’’ 


the steps. 
ladies... . 


ing peas and Anna Sullivan was peeling potatoes. The 
three girls stared down at the travel-stained, open 
mouthed little troupe below. 

Molly Rafferty let loose a devil of daring and hate 
in each of her blue eyes. 


said Molly. “She 
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‘This here lady,” she said, “is looking for Molly 
Rafferty 
And those women, among chem, had not the courage 


Could you tell me where to find her?” 


in the face of blazing blue eyes to say the truth: who 
and where was Molly. 

“This lady has heard,’ went on Molly, “how that 
black-hearted creature has been making free with her 
husband and she wants to see her to beg 
her to let him go, and I want to see her 
I want to see her,” said Molly with enough 
wicked daring to make you gasp, “so that 
1 can claw her heart from her white 
bosom if she doesn’t do what this lady 
says.” 

Then she turned to Anna Sullivan. 
“Tell me the truth, do you know where 
she is, Anna Sullivan?” 

“No,” answered Anna not daring even 
to look at Molly. 

“Do you know, Ellen?” 

Ellen gave a nervous glance 
at Anna. “No,” she, too, said. 

“How ‘bout you, Maggie?’ 

Maggie began shelling peas 
harder than ever, and shook 
her head without looking up. 

“Too bad that we can't find 
her,” said Molly very gently 
to Mat Corbin’s wife. “But 
I've done my best for you, 
haven't 1?” 


course they all started 
to walk away with her. She 
stopped walking and looked 
at them. And they stopped too, 
all trusting and patiently wait 
ing to see what she'd do next. 
Then it came over Molly 
like a flash what had hap 
pened: she had played her 
devilish <ttle game and had played it so well that 
here they were, believing all she had wanted them 
to believe, trusting her as if she were a saint in 
heaven, leaving everything in her hands, fastened to 
her like barnacles until she should help them out of 
their trouble. 
She smiled a bit at the joke on herself, and that 
smile seemed to quench some of the fire and scorn, 
leaving room for something (Concluded on page 38) 


Over Years and Tides 


“ APPING and Shadwell! The old Rat 
cliffe Road and Limehouse Reach and 
all the rest! Lord, lad, what places 
they were for land frolics and fights! 

Fit places they were for anything to start! 

“All along the highway spread out the boardin’ 
houses and the bars wid their land allurements for 
sailormen. Trim waists and a glass vo’ grog! A song, 
a kiss, and a slap! Drink deep, spend free, and off 
to sea again! 

“Ah, ves, sorr, and there was bloodshed, too. Fight 
in’s and killin’s and the pickin’ up of floaters days 
afterward; for many a good boy, I'm tellin’ ye, went 
into the greasy waters off Limehouse wid nawthin’ 
more substantial than a handhold on the river mud 
between his life and the death he died—all because 
he picked up wid a trim skirt! 

“And the Ratcliffe Road was where it had all be- 
gun—a friendship broken in worse than blood between 
Danny McCoul and his matie, Finn Shea. 

“But ‘twas here, in this very room, thousands 0’ 
miles away from London's waterside, that it was 
to end, and strange to me it seems how the good 
and the bad in human hearts can stretch out over 
years and tides.” 

I had found Skipper Larry Donovan moored stem 
and stern to Pond-Jein’s: bar in Anjer. The place 
seemed damp and low and cool when IT stepped in 
from the glare of a sweltering Java day. The big 
old room was cluttered with relics of the sea and 
barbaric lethal weapons. Under an old hatch grating, 
doing duty for lattice in a high window, the figure 
head of an ancient ship was nailed. Over across from 
it. in a corner, stood part of the rudderpost of the 
Charles Grant, a merchantman driven ashore and 
nearly broken up while taking the course “inside the 
Button” off that same coast threescore years before. 


MONG the relics stood the skipper, himself an an 
A achronism from the days of square-riggers and 
lean clippers, although he now owned the mod 
ern schooner Fiji Belle, which he had brought from 
Banea Strait, bound for Batavia, the night before 
When I came in he was humming a snatch of 
tune. It was the old Bill begin 
ning: “Tight lads have I sailed with,” by which token 


jobstay chantey, 


By Kendrick Scofield 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLIFFORD W. ASHLEY 
I knew he was again away back in his past, casting 
over in his teeming mind the men and voyages gone 
to make his seven-sea life 

3ut he broke off his humming and sang out 
lad, cool your coppers wid me.” Then he added: * "Tis 
fair strange when Larry Donovan can find none of 


“Come, 


the old bully boys coguing, their noses over full glasses 
. PY . ‘ 7 
in Pond-Jein’s Anjer bar. 


Kk SIGHED deeply, shaking his great white head 

as I took my drink and walked over to a little 

table hard by the battered old figurehead. There 
the captain followed and, stretching his legs beneath 
the board, called to the wrinkled old Malay to fill ou 
glasses again. 

“I'm thinkin’, lad, that T’ll come here no more,” 
he sighed. “I was foolish to put in here last night 
when I could have stood straight on through Drince’s 
Island and Crockatoa. But sentiment in an old man 

how it makes us old dilly wrecks think and hope 
that mayhap we'll strike the wake of an old matie! 
But I might ’a’ 
luck o’ them who go down to shifty seas in ships have 


known: Time and Change and the 
left but few of us in these steamin’ days, and we're 
as much out o° place as alligators ashore!” 

I egged him on and said: “But surely this is just 
the sort of place that you would pick up the trail of 
an old shipmate?”’ 

Ave, lad, so ‘tis. I remember when this room used 
to ring wid dipsey chanteys and was thronged wid 
men drinkin’ stuff that would put hair on the chest 
of a Chihuahua dog! Big men wid big friendships 
And when once them men had struck palms together, 
all helenboilin’ couldn't quite eut ‘em loose from one 
another. 

“T mind me a Hindu proverb that fits it It says 
‘Snap the stem o’ Lakshmi'’s lotus and its fibers will 
not part.” It menns that the friendships o’ strong 
men may be broken and yet, deep down in thei 
hearts, they're still maties 

“There's a lot o’ sense in that proverb, too, when you 


come to think of it. So, whenever I think of the 

bully boys who've lost the numbers of their mess, I 

like to feel that their friendships were as endurin’ 

as this here lotus flower that the Hindu goddess of 
abundance always holds in her hand.” 

By that time I knew that nothing short of a tidal 
Wave could stop Donovan's story, so IT manned my 
ear tackle and listened. 

He began: 

Danny MecCoul and Finn Shea shipped on the old 
Vagdalene 
after the regular crew had signed Not havin’ room 


that’s her figurehead over there, lad 


for them in the fo'’c’sle wid the rest of us, the skip 
per sent them to swing their hammocks in the steer 
age, and, because o’ that. they were dubbed “ship's 
cousins,” 

That was how they were first thrown together, bein’ 
able-bodied seamen and cooped up wid the “idlers” 
the carpenter, sailmaker, steward, and such. They 
were watchmates, too, fisting sails together in the 
mizzentop. 

Strange as it may seem, neither Finn nor Danny 
had any folks back in the Little Old Island. And 
because they were alonelike, they grew thicker and 
thicker wid one another until Danny MecCoul, bein’ 
some the older, got to be father and mother to Finn 
Shea wid a sprinklin’ o’ wet nurse in it, too. 

Danny’s care o’ Finn got to be a standin’ joke wid 
the chaw mouths aboard us, because sailormen usu- 
lly give one another little sympathy, and a deep 
water ship’s a poor hospital for a man wid sickness 
grippin’ his innards. Risk and pain is all in a sea 
man’s twenty-five-hour day, anyhow. jut the two 
maties paid little heed to the raggin’ of the crew 
and just went on keepin’ as near to one another as 
a close-hauled ship to the wind 


Ff WAS ashore in London town one night, roll 
W in’ in and out of the bars along the waterside, 
which is dangerous business for sailormen, for 
as far as Wapping women are concerned, one that 
looks like a trim little schooner may turn out to be 
the worst free trader of the lot! 
‘Twas one o’ that kind that sailed close to Dann) 
along the road Finn and T tried to make him sheer 


off. but he would not Then he went and got s 


ND then when Molly 
started to walk away, of 
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slewed about her that when he found out she was a 
ceutty who cruised about on the strong waters sold 
for sailors’ gold at the Sign of the Kedge Anchor, it 
seemed to make no difference to him. 

Maggie Hawkins was her name. That ought to ’a’ 
peen enough to keep the Trish lad clear of her. But 
it wasn't, and, though she was good to look on wid 


her pink and white beauty, I couldn’t see why Danny 


wanted to convey that piece o° Wapping calico around. 


But no matter; he did 

We was together, some nights after he’d picked up 
her, in the Anchor, whoopin’ it up like all-Jack- 
There was Danny and this Mag woman and 


wid 
ashore 
Finn and me, wid a sprinklin’ of the crowd from along 
the Highway. 

Those dives along the Ratcliffe Road have changed 
summat now. This one was a dirty, stinkin’ place. 
Can ye imagine tables and chairs and barrels crowded 
down in the dark of a ship’s lower hold, over the bilge? 
Well, that would give ye some idea of the Anchor as 
it was that night, the smoky flare of a whale-oil lamp 
over all. only the Anchor was not in 
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And so we went out again, the clipper spankin’ on 


26, 


the outcourse and Danny a-grievin’ for his wife ashore 
and turnin’ up his nose at all the port beauties we 
rahi Across. . 

When we got back we learned things. 

"Twas the same old story 


NI) because Maggie Hawkins drops out o’ the tale 

A right here, the tellin’ will not take long. She'd 

run across Finn when he was turned out o’ 

dry dock. The two o’ ’em had taken up, and the long 

and short o’ it was that they flaunted themselves 

about the road until our old clipper was about due; 
then slipped anchor overnight. 

Almost before we had gotten ashore some blabgullet 
hinted the news to me. I hunted Danny up then, not 
tellin’ him what I’d heard, and followed him to his 
home. 

The little place was all emptylike, and McCoul went 
dead white when the light broke over him. Then he 


began to swear. The Black Curse o’ Shielygh was the 





a ship’s hulk, but was ten muddy 
paces off the road. 

That made no difference to the 
bully boys, though. It has been me 
experience that if ye’d give a man a 
table to rest his paunch against, mix 
in a few glasses o’ grog, and sit him 
down opposite any old sort of a fe 
male pirate, he’d remain uncomplain 
in’ if his table was a coffin and had 
corpse candles for light! 

So, cheek by jowl wid the woman 
who had put the “comether” on him, 
Danny MeCoul sat, when of a sudden 
into the door lurched a big waterman. 
He rolled wid a heavy sea o’ rum. 
His gray hair was dirty and yellowed, 
and he dripped oaths when he sighted 
Maggie and Danny. 

“'Tis me old man, me father!” 
Maggie screeched as the waterman 
came down on her like a mad _ bull. 
I never knew rightly what the trouble 
was, but when that woman screamed 
again: “Oh, my Gawd! The old rot 
the ruction started. 


ter’ll kill me! 


ANNY stopped to ask no ques 
D tions. That was his kind; fist 

and pocketbook ready for a 
friend. And he landed just once on 
that old skate lurker. Then the rest 
© the bunch dropped Maggie’s father 
woman herself 


whimpered all 


outside, while the 
piped her eye and 
along o’ a black-and-blue mark on one 


o her pink-and-white cheeks where 





the old man had tapped her. 

Now, I ain’t much ashamed o° any 
thing I've ever done along o° port 
frolics, but I will admit that I had 
mixin’ up wid that 
Wapping crowd. And I'm tellin’ ve 
about the Ratcliffe Road and = the 
Anchor and the wimmen because it 


little business 


all belongs in the tale by reason that 
later in the evenin’ I caught Mag 
talkin’ and sobbin’ like to Danny 
She must ’a’ been tellin’ her troubles 
pretty strong, for the upshot o’ it was 
he went and married her 

Yes, sorr, married her he did! Big 
hearted, big-fisted Danny 
his wife, black-and-blue mark and all. 


made her 
He had plenty 
0 dibs in his pocket, ve see, and a little money o’ his 
own saved up, so he spent his honeymoon ashore. But 
Finn and I had neither dibs, savin’s, or wife, and we 
went out wid the sailin’ of the Magdalene 

We missed Danny sore on that voyage, and while 
I was sorry he'd taken that hellboilin’ Maggie, I 
somehow knew that before long he’d be back swing 
in’ his hammock wid us. A sailorman’s money don't 


last long ashore 


IX WAS comin’ home, wid the old clipper fightin’ 
W and buckin’ her way through half a gale on a 

black, slippery night, when Finn Shea was 
Shaken loose from the mainyard and banged to the 
deck wid a broken shoulder 

He was no more good that trip, and we got him 
ashore in pretty bad shape, sendin’ him up to London 
to hospital for a while 

When we were ready to sail again, Finn was still 
laid by, but Danny MeCoul had come aboard, sayin’ 
that his money was gettin’ low, and had put his fist 
to papers. I guess he was near cleaned out all right, 
cause nawthin’ short o’ grim necessity could ‘a’ driven 
him away from that female cuttlefish, so tight did 
she have him. 

Oh, he loved her all right. That’s the funny part 
of it to me Mark ve, lad: he 
and by that same token, even though a woman be 
Wapping scum, she is a creature to be fought for and 
desired as long as one man loves her! Remember that. 


fair worshiped her, 
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Finally, after what seemed like years 0’ waitin’, 
a head came into that hell glare . and I could 
see that it was Danny carrvin’ somethin’ in his arms 


least be laid on the head o’ Finn Shea, along wid 
oaths and ravin’s. He tore about the little room, seem 
in’ to forget that I was there, and, as I saw the bleed 
in’ chunks o’ soul he was wrenchin’ loose, it seemed 
kind o’ indecent to stay. 

But never a word o’ blame for the woman! 

It sickened me to watch a big, strong man goin’ on 
like that I left him. 

I never heard him speak o’ her who had been his 
wife after that except once. Then he said to me, 
excusin’ like, that her goin’ away was his fault any 
way, for he shouldn’t ’a’ left her; then began all over 
heapin’ his oaths and black blights on Finn Shea. 

“Seuts!” I seoffed “Save your words and your 
sorrows. She is not worth it.” 


WAS young then. Never again have I said such 
] to any man "Twas only by Gawd’s grace that 
I dodged his swing. Then the boys held him until 
I got well away, for I'd no mind to fight Danny over 
After that I let him alone. 
Finn or the 


that squid woman 

I don’t know who was really to blame 
woman I do know. though, that no man’s got any 
call to take up wid a weak sister, especially if she 
happens to be his matie’s wife So I'll not try to 
excuse Shea, though I've my own notions as to how 


the mix-up came about. But I'll not say what I think, 
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for, by and large, I’ve always loved the ladies: Gawd 
bless ‘em! 

The whole thing kind o’ drifted to the back o’ me 
mind, for mate’s papers came to me soon afterward 
I left the old Magdalene and made many voyages, 
takin’ me far from Wapping and the Ratcliffe Road 
Sometimes I'd hear o’ Finn Shea havin’ been in ships 
which cleared a little ahead o’ my comin’ to various 
ports, and then sailin’ masters began to speak o’ Shea 
us a man they’d not choose to have wid ’em. But 
all in all, wid nawthin’ to base it on, I got the notion 
that he’d cut his cable from Mag. 

And once or twice I ran across Danny MeCoul be- 
fore he came and struck me for a berth 3y that 
time I was a skipper, and nawthin’ better offerin’, I 
had agreed to take out the Magdalene more on account 
o old times’ sake than anythin’ else. So I signed 
Danny on in me crew. 

But he was a different Danny. He was no less a 
good seaman, but his trouble was writ large on the 
face of him where it had settled after he’d found out 
the folly o’ feelin’ sorry for himself 
and ravin’ in public against Finn 
Shea. 

We started down to this part o’ the 
world, when we cleared, on one o’ 
the usual merchantin’ voyages. 

One day a sailor, not knowin’ 
Ianny’s hist’ry, mentioned the name 
0’ Finn Shea and coupled it wid a 
story the better left untold. 

McCoul started up from the hatch 
coamin’, where he’d been sittin’. His 
fists clenched, and I thought he was 
goin’ to tear that man limb from 
limb. But after a moment or two, 
glarin’ and mutterin’, he sat down 
again. 

Late that night I came on deck. 
He was talkin’ to himself, and I 
heard him say low and earnestlike: 

“Ye mustn’t defend Finn, Danny. 
He was your matie, but he played 
ye dirt. Ye can’t feel bad about him, 
‘cause he’s a rotter—that’s what!” 





ND that brings me up to the 

A night, now thirty years ago, 

when the Magdalene anchored 

out there off Anjer and we all come 

ushore to this very Pond- 
Jein’s. 


"Twas late evenin’ when we hove to 
here. We were the second ship to 
come in that day, we learned, and 
the other lay a good distance off- 
shore. We could see in the growin’ 
dusk that she was a dingy-lookin’ 
brig, all loose rope ends, untidy, and 
blacklike. I'd ‘a’ sworn, even before 
catchin’ sight o’ her crew, that she 
Was manned by scattermouche off- 
scourin’s, ready for any kind o’ black 
sea work. She was called the Sea 
Horse, T remember. 

We had been away from port for so 
loug that I set a small anchor watch 
und gave the rest of the bullies their 
shore liberty. They didn’t need any 
second invitation to stretch their legs 
either, and most of us hurried right 
up here to Pond-Jein’s 

Night came on, soft black night. 
and we still sat in this old room here, 
the boys singin’ and skylarkin’ wid 
the dirty ragamuffins from the other ship. 


some o’ 
Then all at once through the door there came a sud- 
den glare, and we rushed out to see the flames lickin’ 
up from midships o’ the Sea Horse, She was goin’ 


fast when we reached the boats 

I took three men o’ her crew in my cutter, and we 
pulled toward the burnin’ brig, but soon T saw that 
it woulé be a useless risk to board her, the men hav- 
in’ told me she had no ladin’. Nobody seemed to be 
on her either, for the careless scuts hadn't even set 
an anchor watch, so wild had they been to get ashore 
and at the rum. gut a black-browed felley wid gold 
earrings sittin’ wid me said sort o’ sadlike: “Poor old 


Shea! He was below in irons.” 


ANNY McCOUTL snatched at his words 
“Shea did ye say?" he demanded “Do ye 


mean Finn Shea?” 
the man answered, and widout wait- 
“Will ve set me 


“That same,” 
in’ to hear more, Datiny called to me: 
aboard, captain?” 

“'Twould be o’ no use—” I began 

“Put me aboard her, for Gawd’s sake, Larry!” he 
pleaded, droppin’ back into my name o’ the old fo’e’sle 
days. “I'll have to swim it if ve don’t, and I'll need 
all my strength,” he cried, and then, softly and to 
himself: “I can’t let ye go like this, Finn, dear, for 
all I’ve wanted to tear the black heart out o’ ye 
these many years gone!” 

So I answered him by sendin’ us under the stern 


the burnin’ ship; (Concluded on page 41) 
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A Citizen of the World 

N POLITICS, as in life generally, things which loom large momen- 

tarily have a way of shrinking out of posterity’s sight, while events 

which at the moment nearly escaped remark grow in significance. 
It is impossible as yet to know just what Wooprow WILson’s place in 
history will be, dependent as it is on many and varied conclusions 
of unfinished business. That he has grown in esteem in very recent 
months, it would be idle to deny. His great grief has made men know 
him for what they have sometimes forgotten him to be: not professor 
only, not statesman and partisan alone, but a father—a man with 
man’s responsibilities and trials. And now the President issues two 
important documents—an invitation to all persons to pray on a cer- 
tain day that peace may be restored to Europe; an announcement to 
his party managers that he will take no “swing around the circle” to 
mend the fences of his party’s representatives in Congress. This deci- 
sion is not a surprise to anyone who knows WILSon and his ways. 
Whatever his defects and angles and asperities—and time will soften 
them and we shall grow more conscious of his qualities—Mr. WILsoNn 
is an American patriot and a citizen, not of his own parish only, but 
of the world. His Presidency, opening with the enactment of prom- 
ised legislation, has been troubled by private bereavement, by Mexican 
explosions, by partisan ebullitions, and by the greatest war in present 
memory. Whatever mistakes we have charged the President with, we 
have never charged him with losing his head. His attitude toward 
events in Mexico and in Europe alike has been distinguished by a large- 
mindedness that we frankly envy him. We congratulate this country of 
ours that he has been our White House ruler in these months of storm. 


To Many German-A mericans 
MERICANS do not dislike Germans. They like them. So far 
as there is any discrimination at all among the elements that 
make up our population, the Germans are probably the most popular, 
with possibly one exception. A good many German-Americans are 
unhappy for the moment because they think they are not appreciated 
in the country where they have set up their homes—the country to 
which they have given their affection. They are quite wrong, and there 
is no need for them to be unhappy. Just now Americans generally 
are against the Kaiser for two reasons: on a moral issue, the cynical 
violation of Belgian neutrality, and because at the outset Americans 
felt a strong sympathy for the smaller dog in the fight—little Belgium. 
We can readily conceive an alignment, a few years from now, in 
which American sympathies might be with Germany as against her 
present enemies—just as was the case sixteen years ago when Ameri- 
can sympathies were violently on the side of the Dutch in South 
Africa as against the British. 


One Way to Help 
MERICA IS SUFFERING from a calamity not of her own making. 
The best brains and gifts of leadership we have are bent to the 
last particle of strength in the direction of adjustment to the new con- 
ditions. Those who are in the strategic positions of leadership and 
responsibility can help and are helping in large ways. Those who do 
not happen to be in those positions can help in smaller ways. The one 
universal way in which all can help is by the practice of economy. Just 
now, in Europe, savings are being burned up and destroyed at an in- 
credible rate. We cannot stop that. But for purposes of America’s 
future development, we can and must accumulate savings of our own. 


Pity the Blind 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE that has specialized in peace propaganda, 
“The Independent,” publishes an article on “Germany and the 
Great War,” by Count J. H. von Bernsrorrr. “Imperial German Am- 
bassador.” The article is, in effect, a series of questions put toCount von 
Bernxstrorrr by the editor, and the Count’s replies. Here is a sample: 








Is not the dropping of shells without warning from an airship upon cities like 
Antwerp and Paris a violation of civilized warfare? 

I am rather surprised at the words “without warning” in this question, be- 
cause I do not see how a fortress, which is prepared for an attack in a country 
which is at war, should be without warning if it was attacked at any minute. 
The warning for every fortress in the country is the beginning of the war. I can 
only say that in our fortresses on the frontier women and children were sent away 
on the very first outbreak of the war. As long as there has been war in the world 
fortresses have always been bombarded. Whether they are bombarded from the 
air or from cannon on land is simply a technical detail. 


To the pointed question, /s not the destruction of the historic edifices 
and the library of Louvain an act of vandalism? the Ambassador re 
plies: “In the first place, I doubt whether the historic edifices and 
library at Louvain have been destroyed. But if they should have been, 








the responsibility rests solely with the population of Louvain.” Voy 
SERNSTORFF is Wasted on the twentieth century; he should have served 
AvrtiLta. He would have been invaluable to the Terrible Hun, this 
courtly casuist; he would have commanded a high price in the days 
before telegraphy was invented; but he is born too late. 
‘‘No Longer Any Market ’’ 

Kk HAVE BEEN DIPPING into some “Notes and Recollections,” 

published in the eighties by Lupovic Harfvy, and they concern 
the aftermath of 1870. M. Hatkvy is talking about the auction sales 
plentifully advertised in August, 1871—auctions of petroleum, table 
linen, floating batteries, and, “for a mere nothing, an important daily 
newspaper, ‘Moderate Republican.” But on September 2 M. Hatkvy 
attended the sale of the French Emperor’s carriages in the stable yard 
of the Louvre. He records a conversation between the auctioneer and 
a seedy old gentleman who came up to him with this question: “And 
the state carriages, when are they to be sold?” 

“T can’t say. This is a troublesome bit of liquidation. There would probably 
be a lack of buyers. There is no longer any market for second-hand court 
equipages.” 

“No longer any market?” 

The seedy old gentleman appears surprised, almost shocked. 

“No, not now. After 1848 the big royal carriages were disposed of on very 
good terms. There were many petty kings and grand dukes in Germany and 
Italy who were delighted to come across a good bargain; but the number of 
sovercigns has 8o diminished of late years that, I repeat, there is no longer 
any market.” 

How will it be in 1915? Who will buy the imperial motor car with its 
special horn forbidden to everyone but “Gop’s ally,” his imperial Maj- 
esty? Will it be some minor official of the United States of Germany? 


The Best Place 
no MANY PEOPLE are being detached from their customary 
employment or source of income by the pressure of the crisis in 
Europe. To all such who are looking about for a new start, the best 
suggestion we can give is that the land is the place where living is cheap- 
est and the cost of shelter hardly exists at all. No man forced out of 
employment this winter is in any worse plight than millions of immi- 
grants who have landed in America with less than $50 in their pockets. 
Those immigrants who have gone to the land have been able in the 
course of a few years to acquire a farm, to raise families, and to par- 
ticipate in the most wholesome gifts that American civilization has to 
offer. To be forced from the city back to the farm may seem a hard- 
ship to the man who goes through the transition, but in the end he 
will be better off and his children will be benefited. 


Why Is St. Louis Peeved ? 

AS THERE EVER A VITAL TRAVEL BOOK that was appre- 

ciated in the places it describes? We doubt it. When such a 
book is praised locally, it generally means that the book is dull and 
official and excessive in its praises. To us in CoLwirer’s office it has 
heen diverting to watch press comments on JULIAN Srreer’s articles, 
“Abroad at Home.” Not all these articles reach the same level, but it 
is not the altogether weakest article that is most criticized. On the 
contrary. You may remember that Mr. Srreer’s Chicago article was, 
on the whole, remarkably appreciative. Here is a typical comment: 

JULIAN STREET manifestly understands us as only one native-born could. 

This happens to be from the Chicago “Evening Post,” a sprightly 
newspaper that we never weary of. How different some of the St. 
Louis comments on another article in the series. Here is the way it 
impressed one St. Louis newspaper: 

JULIAN STREET is a young man who writes things for CoL_urer’s. He has just 
published his impressions of St. Louis. ... Mr. Srreet saw nothing of America’s 
greatest municipal pageant, though preparations for it were in full swing. . 
He devotes ten words to our new charter, adopted many weeks before the article 
was put in print. He came and went without suspecting the fact that St. Louis 
has more detached, brick-built homes, owned by workingmen, than any other 
large city in the world. He did not stumble on the information that South St. 
Louis ... has the lowest death rate and the fewest arrests of all urban areas 
of like size in the United States. He did not learn of the unique record of our 
banks in keeping faith with the depositor. Mr. Srreet is a diverting young man, 
but his significance is not spacious. And CoLuier’s seems to be, like the late 
lamented THOMAS CoLLIER PLATT, an easy boss. 

Not quite so easy as you think, St. Louis. We are easy to this extent, 
however, that we do not expect an almanac or a condensed town his- 
tory from a writer recording personal impressions of a number of 
towns, and doing it all in small compass. Curious how small-minded 
some newspaper editors are about their home city. Mr. Srreer vis- 
ited Detroit, liked the place, and when the Detroit “News” reprinted 
the article, with CoLuier’s permission, they rewrote the caption to 
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read: “A Splendid Pen Picture of the City.” But the “Post-Dispatch” 
of St. Louis talks of Mr. Srreet’s “overworked bromides.” and the 
“Times” speaks of his looking the place over “for a few minutes,” com 
plaining because he mentions finding in those minutes voung women 
who talked with him about Merepiri and Conrap and Leonary Mer 
new When he might have been imbibing civie uplift; and the “Republic” 
rousts him almost as passionately as its mates. Only the “Star” seenrs 
io have kept its temper and its sense of proportion, wisely commenting: 

It is the trite thing to resent, to scoff, to minimize, and to talk back, when not 
entirely unkind and hostile critics thus lay 


Russia Sees the Light 


N JOINING THE WAR, Russia joined also the antibooze movement. 

The sale of vodka has been prohibited throughout the Empire, to 
the great relief and satisfaction of the Czar’s subjects, who are said 
fo be petitioning that the drink shops be kept closed for good. This 
is deeply significant because the Russian Government has a most profit 
able monopoly on the sale of their national curse, vodka, and has been 
getting enormous revenues out of it. But vou cannot fight a great 
modern war on alcohol or on any of its compounds. Men are more than 


money. The human side of the pro 





bure our Weaknesses and imperfections. 





We like most of the towns Mr. Srrert 
has visited on his travels, but we like 
them best when they are big enough 
io accept a bit of satire along with 


the sweets of praise. 


War Taxes and ‘‘Pork’”’ 


NE OF OUR Washington (D.C.) | 


readers. observing the desperate 





efforts of Senator Simmons, the Demo 
eratic floor leader, and other influen 
tial members of Congress to secure the 
passage in the Upper Hlouse of the 
River and Harbor “Pork Barrel” Bill 
despite the $100,000,000 war cut in the | 
Federal revenues, writes : 
Think of levying a war tax for a pork 
barrel! It is like overrunning a neutral 
Belgium. | 
Technically, our Washington friend is 
wrong when he calls the emergency 
revenue measure a pork-barrel tax, but 
in the broader sense his characteriza 
tion is accurate. There was available 





, 


on June 30, for rivers and harbors, 
$45,000,000 from preceding appropria 
tions. This year’s Sundry Civil Bill | 
carries $6,990,000 for waterway im 








hibition and its deep significance are 
illustrated by this homely item from 
St. Petersburg (now Petrograd) : 


A Russian just returned from the wilds 
of Novgorod Province, far from the rail 
ways, gives an account of the attitude of 
the peasantry toward the action of the Gov 
ernment in prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
drinks. He says 

“T stopped at a little inn on the highroad 
and ordered tea and something to eat. Some 
mujicks were there discussing their own 
affairs over the teapots ‘The Loknp be 
thanked, all Russia is happy now, said one, 
I was interested to know why, and was told 
in a surprised tone: ‘Why, they’ve shut the 
drink shops, and all our men are as rosy 


cheeked as lassies now.’ ” 


Graveyard Culture 


IETZSCHE is Germany's out- 
standing contribution to recent 
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literature, and Nterzscur wrote, a 





Uy little before his madhouse end: “A 
Wf philosophy like mine is like a grave— 
y | it takes one from the living.” Not one 
| only, unfortunately—tnillions rather. 
A | The Prussian has made the fatal blun- 
| ting | «der of trying to express Nierzscue’s 

4 | 4S |] notions in world polities. 

a 





The World’s Work 





provements. The new bill carries $53, 
000,000 for immediate projects and 
$32,000,000 for future obligations. So 


Senator Simmons, who js backing 


iwenty-eight new projects in his own  L__ - 

State of North Carolina, is, as we go 

to press, fighting to put through an $85,000,000 pork-barrel grab at a 
time when the people are forced to dig down into their pockets for 
$100,000,000 to pay the regular expenses of the Government. It may 
not be the limit, but we would hate to think of anything much worse 


Manhattan, Skip This 
[' IS COMPLETELY UNCERTAIN what team will win the 


pennant in the National League. It «may not be the Boston 


And why? 


Braves, but we have a sneaking wish that it might be 
Because any team that can get off to a hopeless start, be seem 
ingly down and out, and then in six weeks can fight its way 
from last place to first, has earned the adjective “game.” This 
paper is published in New York, but we shall not drop a single 
lear if the Giants fail te win another pennant Kvery man and 
boy who loves the game of baseball has a warm spot for Crristry 
Marurwson, the “Old Master.” But, despite this, no winning team 
has ever achieved such widespread unpopularity as the New York 


ae. ny 
(rants. There must be some good reason. 


Futility 

Hk LITTLE MOTH was flitting about in a newspaper press 

room late one night. And after the presses had started it 
Was unexpectedly caught by one of the great rollers and crushed be 
tween it and the speeding paper. Its existence had been instantly 
blotted out, all its little funetions terminated in the full flush of 
living. We found the tiny body flattened on the page of our news 
juiper as we unfolded it next morning. And just beneath the tracery 
Of mangled wings was a dispatch telling of thousands of brave men 
Whose lives had been just as suddenly erushed out in mid career by 
that inexorable form of murder which mankind ealls war. 
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The Pork Barrel Twist 


King, in the Chicago Tribune 
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DISTINCTION which appeals to 
us IS made by Mr. Josep A. 
Richarps of New York. He tinds him 
_j self a little offended by the rather 
selfish and boastful sounding phrase, 


“America must seize the world’s trade.” Mr. Riciarps much pre 
fers the spirit behind a phrase used by the Hill Publishing Company : 

America must now shoulder the world’s work 
This is finer and better altogether. Mr. Ricuarps writes: 

I believe if America tries to shoulder the world’s work, it will get all it ought 
to get of the world’s trade and profit. Furthermore, if it takes the burden of the 
world’s work, it will be so sobered as to prevent a vast deal of rough-and-tumble 
business, that without adequate preparation will grab for what it cannot hold and 
what it was never worthily prepared to get 

What do you say? Is the sentiment at the top of this letter worth passing along? 


It is. 


Back in Harness 


RE YOU A GOOD PHILOSOPHER? And if so, is it only in 

theory or in practice? Now is the time to find out—now, when 
the calendar points away from vacation and toward the steady grind 
of the treadmill. It would be too much to ask that anyone should 
abandon reereation for dull routine with real pleasure in so doing. 
If vou feel that way vou are hardly normal 
vacation choice was a mistake. To give up the woods, with their cool 


or else it is because your 


dawns and camp-fire nights; the sea, actually hurling its refreshment 
at you; the mountains, mighty vet restful; to abandon rod, racquet, 
golf club, or whatever vour special holiday taste prefers; to relinquish 
cheerfully the chance to see vour family all dav long and the care 
free intercourse with new-made friends: to exchange all this for grub 
bing, sweating, automatonlike routine in a none-too-well-ventilated 
office in the city, and to exchange it without any sort of emotion, is 
to be insentient. But to face duty so stanchly that it becomes in 
reminis 


itself a pleasure, to make vacation days serve you as well i 
cence as they did in the flesh, that is to be a philosopher in practice. 
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gaps in the battle line 
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Austria’s Second Reserves on their way to fill 
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— the flower of Francis Joseph’s 
army was beaten at Lemberg, 
Nicolaieff, Rawa Ruska, and other strong 
holds in the long battle line, the aged 
ruler of the Dual Monarchy was unable 
to rush a big force of first-class fighting 
men to the rescue. He did not have 


Y y 
G them ready to send. The best he could 
j - f do on short notice was to call out the 
- 3 y 
Underwood 
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1HE WALL OF A COTTAGE in the Rue de Lozane, Antwerp, after it was 
hit by fragments of one of several bombs dropped into the city by Zeppelins. 
Another bomb wrecked the interior of the house, whose owners happened to 
be away from home. Since this occurred the Belgian noncombatants have 
nicknamed the Kaiser’s air cruisers ‘‘The Death Dealers of the Night’’ 
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A beats Rushas “ Old Men to the Dienk 


middle-aged and the old, the last of the 
Second Reserves, to help in the strug- 
gle against the rapidly advancing Rus- 
sians. The photograph above was 
snapped in Vienna as some of those who 
responded to the last call were march- 
ing to the railway station, having just 
left their homes and families and re 
ceived their rifles at the local arsenal 


Belgians fleeing for 
safety. Thousands of 
Belgian refugees are 
cared for in England 
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A Boy of Twelve Who te 
“e ° U -r io . 
Fights Like a Man ‘ Ne : A i ee, =a 
; j fy 
TOMEN soldiers in large numbers f i j 
U who fight side by side with th ; i 
men are not the only novelty in the f - yo = : 
Servian army. Evidence of this fact ¢ 
is seen in the photograph reproduced " F 4 
in the circle below. The youngster is j : . 
only twelve years old and is fighting 
like a grown-up regular. He is one of 
the best rifle shots in the army, and is 
said to be particularly good at sniping 
He was photographed in a rifle pit in 
Jelgrade a few days ago, shortly be 
fore the Servians drove the Austrians 
back across the Danube, captured Sem 
lin, and in conjunction with the Rus 
sians began the campaign toward Buda 
pest. The boy is the pet of the men and 
lives the same rough life as they do. Just 
as some persons show sigus of musical 
genius in childhood, this lad, who is too 
young to understand what war means, 
is proving himself to be a born soldier. 


Photograpls Copyright by tue American Press Association 
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Heroes of the Famous “Wearing-Out”’ Campaign 


HE slightly wounded men in the snapshot above are enjoying a social game of 

cards while crossing the Channel on their way back to England after covering 
themselves with glory in France. They were in the famous retreating campaign, 
which became a rapid advance when the Germans were weakened by hard marching 
and by the telling fire of the British and the French. In the “wearing-out” campaign, 
as well as in the movement which hurled the Germans back from the gates of Paris, 
the British forces under Field Marshal Frenchdisplayed remarkable coolness under fire. 


The Sorties of the Irrepressible Belgians 


Se plucky Belgians are determined not to allow themselves to be forgotten in the 

horror of the greater battles that have taken place since they fought so gallantly to 
prevent the invasion of their little country by the Germans. As we go to press they 
are still harassing the enemy. Their sorties out of Antwerp and vicinity have cost 
them a good many men, but they have lost less men than the Germans. A Belgian 
wounded in a raid on a German outpost is seen in the photograph below, snapped as 
he was being carried through the streets of Malines to a Red Cross hospital. 
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The Borderland 


Chapter X= Abroad at Home —<American 


Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through a western landscape passed 
A car, which bore, ‘mid snow and ice, 
Two trav'lers taking this advice: 

Visit Excelsior Springs! 


“3 AVE you ever heard of the city of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.? I never had until the letters 
began to come. The 
first one reached me 

in Detroit. It told me that 

Excelsior Springs desired to 

be “written up,” and offered 

me, as an inducement to come 
there, the following argu 
ments: paved streets, beauti- 
ful scenery, three modern, 
fireproof hotels, flourishing 
lodges, live churches, fine sad 
dle horses, an eighteen-hole 
golf 
four distinct varieties of min 
eral water, and—Frank James. 


course (“2d to none”), 


The mention of Frank 
James stirred poignant mem - 
ories of my youth—recollec 
tions of forbidden “nickel 
novels” dealing with the wild 
deeds alleged to have been 
committed by the James Boys 
(Frank and Jesse) and thei 


“Gang.” I used to keep these 
literary treasures 
behind a dusty furnace 
in the cellar of the old house 
in Chicago. On rainy days I 
would steal and get 
them, and, some 
out-of-the-way 
attic, would read 
them in a kind of ecstasy 
was enhanced by the eternal fear of being discovered 
with such trash in my possession. 

I had not thought of the James Boys in many years. 
But when I got that letter, and realized that Frank 
James was still alive, the old stories came flooding 
back. As with Maeterlinck and Hinky Dink, the James 
Boys seemed to me to be fictitious figures; beings too 
wonderful to be true. The idea of meeting one of them 
and talking with him seemed hardly less improbable 
than the idea of meeting Barbarossa, Captain Kidd, 
Dick Turpin, or Robin Hood. I began to wish to visit 
Excelsior Springs. 


The Rich and the Mighty Praise Excelsior 


EFORE I had a chance to answer the first letter 
others came. Mr. W. E. Davy, chief correspond 


ent of the Brotherhood of American Yeomen, wrote 


concealed 


pipe 


down 
retiring to 
corner of the 
reread 
of horror—a horror which 


and 


that “Excelsior Springs is one of the most picturesque 
1 that portion of the country.” 


and interesting spots i 
Ban B. Johnson, president of the American 
“T bhelieve 


Baseball 


League, also wrote, declaring: Excelsior 
Springs to be the greatest watering place on the Ameri 
can continent.” Then came letters from Congressmet 
and Senators, until it began to seem to me that the en 
tire world had dropped its work and taken up its pen to 
impress upon me the vital need of a visit to this little 
The letters came so thick that, from St. Louis 


Excelsior Springs 


town. 
I telegraphed the secretary of the 
Commercial Club to say that, if he would let up on me 

After that the letters stopped 
Until I Kansas City I 


Exeelsior Springs. There, how 


I would agree to come. 
as though by magic. 
heard no more about 
ever, a deputation called to remind me of my promise 
and a few days later the same deputation returned and 
escorted my companion and me to the interurban car, 
our tickets, and checked our trunks, and 
and sat beside us watchfully, like 
For though IT had 


reached 


and bought 
put us in our seats, 
detectives taking prisoners to jail. 
promised we would come, it must not be forgotten that 


they were from Missouri 


Dithyrambs 


XCELSIOR SPRINGS is a busy. pushing little town 
of about five thousand inhabitants, situated in 
Missouri, about thirty from 


County, rile 


Clay 
Kansas City. 
ISSO, on the strength of the mineral waters found there 
—and when you have tasted these waters you can un 
derstand it, for they are 
fs putting the thing bluntly List 
issued by the Excelsior Springs Commercial Club 


The whole place has been built up sine 


mg indeed. But that 
then. to the hooklet 


very stre 


“Keven as ‘truth is stranger than fiction,” so the se 
wonderful than the 
Just why it 


Universe to install one of 


erets of Nature are even more 
things wrought by the 
pleased the Creator of the 


and infuse 


hands of man. 


His laboratories here into its waters cura 
tive powers which surpass the genius and skill of all 
the physicians in Christendom is a question which no 
Like the stars, the flowers, and the 


one Can answer, 





The Regent Spring at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
‘‘Mr. Fish informed me that the waters of 
Excelsior Springs resemble the waters of Homburg, 
the favorite watering place of the late King Edward 
or rather, I think he put it the other way round’’ 


great eternal verities 


Whithes 


ocean, it is merely one of the 


with which we are surrounded. and whence 


no man knows.” 


Having paid this fitting compliment to the Creator, 
the pamphleteer proceeds to expatiate upon the joys of 
the place: 

“There are cool, shaded parks and woodlands, where 
you can sit under the big, spreading trees which shut 
out the hot where 
blankets of thickly blue 
hearts content—fai 
strife 


summers sun you can loll on 


matted grass and read and 


sleep to your from the madding 


and turmoil 
the inest golf 
will find 


bass lurks be 


crowd and the world’s flerce 
Here the golf will 
links his heart could desire. 
where the 


hind moss-covered rocks. 


player find one of 
The fisherman 
wary black 

Here 
horseback 


and 


limpid streams 
you and your wife 
riding, and a 
when the 


orchestras 


can vie at tennis, bowling, 
other 


shadows of the 


CrOVCIBER, 


fallen there are 


dozen wholesome 


night have 


which dispense sweet music and innumerable picture 
shows and other forms of cntertainment which acill 
while away the fleeting moments until bedtime 


Whether Married or Unmarried 
HOUGIL the writer of the above prose-poem chose 
to assume that the imaginary being to whom he 
addresses himself is a married man, the readet 
must not jump to the conclusion that Excelsior Springs 


is a resort for married couples only, that the married 
are obliged to run in pairs, or that those who have been 


joined in matrimony are, for any reason, in especial 
nem! of healing waters. If nnmarried persons are not 
© welcome at the Springs as married couples, that is 
only because a couple spends more money than an indi 


vidual. The unmarried are cordially received. And 1 


may add, from personal observation, that the married 
man or woman who arrives alone can usually arrange 


horseback riding, and a 


with the husband or 


to “vie at tennis, bowling, 


dozen other WwW holesome exercises , 


the wife of some one else. In that respect, Excelsior 
Springs is like most other “resorts.” But all this is by 
the way. The waters are the main thing. The paved 
streets, the parks, the golf link even Frank James 
sink into comparative insignificance compared with 


the natural beverages of the place. The Commercial 


By Julian Street 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


Club desires that this be clearly understood, and seems, 
even, to resent the proximity of Frank 
rival attraction to the waters, as though under an im 
pression that no human could both 
Before I departed from the Springs some members of 
the Commercial Club became so alarmed at the inter 
est I former. outlaw that they 
called and exacted from me a 
solemn promise that I should 
on no account neglect to write 
about the waters. 1 
whereupon I was given full in 
formation regarding the waters 
by a. gentleman bearing the 
appropriate name of Fish. 


James, as a 


being stomach 


showing in the 
me in a 


wis 


upon body 


agreed, 


Fd 
Zz 
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Information 


R. FISH informed me 
M that the waters of Ex 
celsior Springs resem 
ble, in their general effect, the 
Homburg, the fa 
place of the 


waters of 
vorite watering 
late King EKdward—or, 
I think he put it the other way 
that Homburg waters 
those of Excelsior 
The famous Eliza 
bethbrunnen of Homburg is 
like a combination of 
waters found at the Missouri 


rather 


round 
resembled 
Springs. 


two 


resort—a saline water and an 
iron water, having, together, a 
laxative, alterative, and tonic 
effect. Mr. Fish, who has 
made a study of waters, says 
that Excelsior Springs has the 
. vreatest variety of valuable 
| mineral waters to be found 

in this country, and that the 

towh possesses two among the half dozen iron-manga 
nese springs being used, commercially, in the entire 
to be found at 


world. Duplicates of these springs are 


Schwalbach and Pyrmont, Spa, in Bel 
gium, and St. Moritz, in The 


manganese when associated with iron is that it makes 


in Germany ; 
Switzerland. value of 
the iron more digestible 

Another type of 
a saline-sulpbur variety, such as is found at Saratoga, 


water found at the Springs is of 


Bine Liek (Ky.), Ems, and Baden-Baden. Still an 
other type is the soda water similar to that of Mani 
tou (Colo.), Viehy, and Carlsbad, while a = fourth 


variety of water is the lithia. 


Going Back as Far as 1881 


N ISS the present site of the town was occupied by 
that of Anthony Wyman, on 
“Siloam” spring was 


farms, one of them 
Whose land the original iron 


discovered, This spring, the water of which left a vel 
low streak on the ground as it flowed away, had been 
known for vears among the negro farm hands as the 


“old pizen spring,” and it is said-that when they were 
threshing wheat in the fields, and became thirsty, none 
of them dared drink from it. 

Rey. Dr. Flack, a resident of the neighborhood, hay 
ing heard about the spring, took a sample of the water 
informant put it, 
with it.’ The 
x, and 


and sent it to be analyzed—as mys 
‘to find out 


unalysis showed the reason for the yellow strea 


what was the matter 


informed Dr. Flack of the spring’s value. 
drive to the 


From that time on people began to 
spring in the stagecoaches which passed through the 
region First there were camps, but in 1ISS2 a few 


built and the town was incorporated. In 
Milwankee & St. Paul Railroad be 
gan to operate a line through Excelsior Springs, and 
in 1894 the Wabash connected with the Springs by con 
The Milwaukee & St. Paul tracks 


houses were 


ISSS the Chicago 


structing a spur line 
i distance of about one mile from the town, and 


caused the late Sam F. Scott to build 


MISS at: 
this fact 


a dummy 


finally 
line to the station 


1 Tender Spring Day 
to the 


ETER breakfast we were taken in a motor 
James farm, nine miles distant from the town 


lamedlsca pres 


Never have I seen more charming 
than those we passed upon this drive An English 
man at Excelsior Springs told me that the landscapes 


reminded him of home, but to me they were not Ing 


lish, for they had none of that finished, gardenlike 
formality which one associates with the scenery of 
England The country in that part of Missouri is 
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hilly, and spring was just commencing when we were 
there, touching the feathery tips of the trees with a 
color so faint that it seemed like a light green mist. It 
was a warm, sunny day, and the breeze was sweet with 
the smell of growing things. There was no haze, the 
air was clear, yet by some subtle quality in the 
light, colors which elsewhere might have looked raw, 
were strangely softened and made to blend with one 
another. Blatant red barns, greenhouses, and the 
pright blue overalls worn by farm hands in the fields 
did not jump out of the picture, but melted into it 
harmoniously, keeping us in a constant state of amaze 
ment and delight. 

“If you think it’s pretty now,” our guardians told 
us, “you ought to see it in ‘ae summer when the trees 
are at their best.” 


Not Esthetic — Yet 

F COURSE such landscapes must be fine in sum- 
O mer, but the beauty of summer is an obvious 

kind of beauty, like that of some splendid opu- 
lent woman in a rich evening gown. Summer seems 
to me to be a little bit too sure of her beauty, a little 
too well aware of its completeness, The beauty of very 
early spring is different ; there is something frail about 
it; something timid and faltering, which makes me 
think of a young girl, delicate and sweet, who, know- 
ing that she has not reached maturity, looks forward 
to her womanhood and remains unconscious of her 
present virgin loveliness. No, I am sure that T should 
never love that Missouri landscape as I loved it in the 
early spring, and T am sure that such a painter as W. 
Elmer Schofield would have loved it best as I saw if, 
and that Edward Redfield or Ernest Lawson would 
prefer to paint it in that aspect than in any other 
which it could assume. I should like to see them paint 
it, and I should also like to see their paintings shown 
to Kansas and Missouri. 

What would Kansas and Missouri make of them? 
Very little, I fear. For 
(with the exception of St. 
Louis) those two States 
seem to be devoid of all feel- 
ing for art. J doubt that 
there is a public art gal- 
lery in the whole State of 
Kansas, or a private col 
lection of paintings worth 
speaking of. As for west 
ern Missouri, I could learn 
of no paintings there, with 
the exception of some full 
sized copies, in oil, of works 
of old masters, which were 
presented to Kansas City 
by Colonel Nelson. These 
copies are exceptionally 
fine. They might form the 
nucleus for a municipal 
gallery of art—a much bet 
ter nucleus than would he 
formed by one or two actual 
works of old masters—but 
Kansas City hasn’t “gotten 
around to art,” as yet, ap- 
parently. The paintings 
are housed in the second 
story of a library build 
ing, and several people to 
whom I spoke had never 
heard of them. 

The James farm occu 
pies a pretty bit of rolling 
land, at one corner of 
which, near the road, 
Frank James has built him 
self a neat frame house. Before the house is a large 
gate, bearing a sign as follows: 

JAMES FARMS 
HoME OF THE JAMES’ 
JESSE AND FRANK 
ADMISSION 50c. 
Kopaks Barep 

That word “bared” is not bad proofreading; it was 
spelled like that on the sign. 

As we moved in the direction of the house a tall. 
slender old man with a large hooked nose and a white 
beard and mustache walked toward us. He was dressed 
in an exceedingly neat suit and wore a large black felt 
hat of the type common throughout Missouri. Coming 
up,.he greeted our escorts cordially, after which we 
Were introduced. It was Frank James. 


Portrait of a Hero 


HE former outlaw is a shrewd-looking, well-pre- 
_ served man, whose carriage, despite his seventy 
&" one years, is notably erect. He looks more like a 
prosperous farmer or the president of a rural bank than 
like a bandit. In his manner there is a strong note 
of the showman. It is not at all objectionable, but it 
is there, in the same way that it is there in Buffalo 
Bill. Frank James is an interesting figure: on meet 
ing him you see, at once, that he knows he is an inter- 
esting figure and that he trades upon the fact. He is 
clearly an intelligent man. but he has been looked at 
and listened to for so many years, as a kind of curi 
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osity, that he has the air of going through his tricks 
for one—of getting off a line of practiced patter. It is 
pretty good patter, as patter goes, inclining to quota 
tion, epigram, and homely philosophy, delivered in an 
assured “platform manner.” 

It may be well here to remind the reader of the his 
tory of the James gang. 


The Start of the Story 


Hk father and mother of the “boys” came from 
I Kentucky to Missouri. The father was a Baptist 
minister and a slaveholder. He died before the 
war, and his widow married a man named Samuels, by 
whom she had several children. From the year 1856 
Missouri, which was a slave State, warred with Kansas, 
which was a free State, and there was much barbarity 
along the border. The “Jayhawkers,” or Kansas guer 
rillas, would make forays into Missouri, stealing cat 
tle, burning houses, and committing all manner of 
depredations ; and lawless gangs of Missourians would 
retaliate, in kind, on Kansas. Among the most appall 
ing cutthroats on the Missouri side was a man named 
Quantrell, head of the Quantrell gang, a body of guer 
rillas which sometimes numbered upward of a thou 
sand men. The James boys were members of this 
gang, Frank James joining at the opening of the Civil 
War, and Jesse two years later, at the age of six 
teen. In speaking of joining Quantrell, Frank James 
spoke of “going into the army.” Quantrell was, 
however, a mere border ruflian and was disowned 
by the Southern army. 


Facts Concerning an Old Fable 


CCORDING to Frank James, Quantrell, who was 
A born in Canal Dover, Ohio, went west, with his 
brother, to settle. In Kansas they were set upon 

by “Jayhawkers” and Redlegs,” with the result that 
Quantrell’s brother was killed and that Quantrell him 
self was wounded and left for dead. He was, how 


brother, and also used to allege that he was a South- 
erner, though that was not true. I asked Frank James 
how he came to join Quantrell, when the war broke 
out, instead of enlisting in the regular army. 

‘We knew he was not a very fine character,” he ex- 
plained, “but we were like the followers of Villa or 
Iiuerta: we wanted to destroy the folks that wanted 
to destroy us, and we would follow any man that 
would show us how to do it. Besides, I was young 
then. When a man is young his blood is hot; there’s 
a million things he'll do then that he won't do when 
he’s older. There’s a story about a man at a banquet. 
He was offered champagne to drink, but he said: ‘I 
want quick action. I'll take Bourbon whisky.’ That 
was the way I felt. That's why I joined Quantrell: to 
get quick action. And I got it, too. Jesse and I were 
with Quantrell until he was killed in Kentucky.” 


Why Jesse James Began His Raids 


OHN SAMUELS, a half brother of the James 
J boys, told me the story of how Jesse James came 

to join Quantrell. 

“Jesse was out plowing in a field,” he said, “when 
some Northern soldiers came to the place to look for 
Frank. Jesse was only sixteen years old. They beat 
him up. Then they went to the house and asked 
where Frank was. Mother and father didn’t know, but 
the soldiers wouldn’t believe them. They took father 
out and hung him by the neck to a tree. After a 
while they took him down and gave him another chance 
to tell. Of course he couldn't. So they hung him up 
again. They did that three times. Then they took 
him back to the house and told my mother they were 
going to shoot him. She begged them not to do it, but 
they took him off in the woods and fired off their 
guns so she’d hear and think they'd done it. But they 
didn’t shoot him. They just took him over to another 
town and put him in jail. My mother didn’t know 
until the next day that he hadn't been shot, because 
the soldiers ordered her to 
remain in the house if she 
didn’t want to get shot, too. 

“That was too much for 
Jesse. He said: ‘Maw, I 
can’t stand it any longer; 
I'm going to join Quan- 
trell.” And he did.” 


Other Motives 


EFTER the war the 
wilder element from 
the disbanded armies 


and guerrilla gangs caused 
continued trouble. Crime 





ran rampant along the bor- 








It was Frank James. ... He 
looks more like a prosperous farmer or 
the president of a rural bank than a bandit. In 
his manner there is a strong note of the showman 


ever, nursed to life by a Nez VPercé Indian. When he 
recovered he became determined to have revenge upou 
the Kansans. 

To that end, he affected to be in sympathy with them, 
and joined some of their marauding bands. When he 
had established himself in their confidence he used to 
get himself sent out on scouting expeditions with one or 
two other men, and it was his amiable custom, upon 
such occasions, to kill his companions and return with 
a story of an attack by the enemy in which he said 
the others had met death. At last, when he had 
played this w.rick so often that he feared detection, 
he determined to get himself clear of his fellows. <A 
plan had been matured for an attack upon the house 
of a rich slaveholder. Quantrell went to the house in 
advance, betrayed the plan. and arranged to join 
forces with the defenders. This resulted in the death 
of his seven or eight fellow gangsters. 

At about this time the war came on, and Quaitrell 
became a famous guerrilla leader, falling on detached 
bodies of Northern troops and massacring them, and 
even attacking towns—one of his worst offenses hay 
ing been the massacre of most of the male inhabitants 
of Lawrence, Kas. He gave as the reason for his 
atrocities his desire for revenge for the death of his 


der between Kansas and 
Missouri. And for many 
crimes committed in the 
neighborhood in which 
they lived, the James boys, 
who were known to be 
wild, weve blamed. 

“Mother always said,” 
declared Mr. Samuels, 
“that Frank and Jesse 
wanted to settle down 
after the war, but that the 
neighbors wouldn’t let 
them. Everything that 
went wrong around this 
region Was always charged 
to them, until, finally, they 
were driven to outlawry.” 

“How much truth is 
there in the different 
stories of bank robberies 
and train robberies committed by them?’ I asked. 

“T don't know.” he said. “Of course they did a 
lot of things. But we never knew at home. They 
never said anything. They'd just come riding home. 
every now and then, and stop for a while, and then 
vo riding away again. We never knew where they 
came from or where they went.” 


Frank James Talks on Outlawry in General 
T HAS been alleged that even after a reward of 
] $10,000 had been offered for either of the Jameses, 
dead or alive, the neighbors shielded them when 
it was known that they were at home. I spoke about 
that to an old man who lived on a near-by farm. 
“Yes.” he said, “that’s true. Once when the Pinker- 
tons were hunting them I met Frank and some mem- 
bers of the gang riding along the road, not far from 
here. I could have told, but I didn’t want to. I 
Wasn't looking for any trouble with the James gang. 
Suppose they had caught one or two of them’? There'd 
be others left to get even with me, and I had my 
family to think of. That is the way lots of the neigh 
bors felt about it. They were afraid to tell.” 
I spoke to Frank James about the old “nickel novels.’ 
“Yes,” he said, “some fellows printed a lot of stuff. 
I'l have stopped it, maybe, if I'd had as much money 
us Rockefeller. But what could I do? I tell you 
those yellow-backed books have done a lot of harm 
to the youth of this land—those and the moving pic- 


, 


tures, showing robberies. (Continued on page 24) 
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ealby Chapter XV—IJllumination 


HEN presently Captain Douglas, a little 
heated from his engine trouble, came into 
the room—he had left Bealby with Candler 
in the hall—it was instantly manifest to 

him that the work of preparation had been inade 

quately performed. 

“One minute more, my 
Chickney. 

Lord Moggeridge, with eyebrows waving and watch 
in hand, was of a different opinion. He addressed 
himself to Captain Douglas. 

“There isn’t a minute more,” he said. “What is 
all this—this philoprogenitive rigmarole about? Why 
have you come to me? My 
cab is outside now. All 
this about ladies and wit- 
nesses; what is it?’ 

“Perfectly simple, my 
lord! You imagine that I 
practical jokes 


dear Alan,” cried Lord 


played 
upon you at Shonts. I 
didn’t. I have a witness. 
The attack upon you 
downstairs, the noise in 
your room 
“Have I 
antee?”’ 
“It’s the steward’s boy 
from Shouts. Your man 
outside knows him. Saw 
him in the steward’s 
made the 


any guar- 


room. He 
trouble for you—and me, 
and then he ran away. 
Just caught him. Not 
exchanged thirty words 
with him. Half a dozen 
questions. Settle every 
thing. Then you'll know 

nothing for you but the 
utmest respect.” 


ORD MOGGERIDGE 

¥ pressed his lips to 

gether and resisted 
conviction. 

“In consideration,” in 
terpolated Lord Chickuey, 
“feelings of an old fel 
low. Old soldier. Boy 
means no harm.” 

With the 
one sorely tried, the Lord 
Chancellor thrust the old General aside. 
said. “Ob!” and then to Captain Douglas: 
ute. Where's your witness?” 

The Captain opened a door. 
bundled into the presence of two celebrated men. 

“Tell him.” said Captain Douglas. “A..d look sharp 


rudeness of 


“Oh!” he 
“One min 


Bealby found himself 


about it.” 

“Tell me plainly,” cried the 6rd Chancellor, “and 
be quick.” 

He put such a point on “quick” that it made Bealby 
jum). 

“Tell him,” said the General more gently “Don't 
be afraid.” 

“Well.” began Bealby after one accumulating pause 
“it was ‘im told me to doit. °F said you go in there.” 


Hk Captain would have Qoterrupted, but the 
| Lord Chancellor restrained him by a magnifi 
cent gesture of the hand holding the watch. 
“He told you to do it!” he said. “I knew he did 
Now listen! He told you practically to go in and de 
anything you could.” 


“Yes, sir.” Woe took possession of Bealby. “I didn't 
do any ’arm to the ole gentleman.” 
“But who told you?’ cried the Captain. “Who 


told you?” 

Lord Moggeridge annihilated him with arm and eye 
He held Bealby fascinated by a pointing finger 
IT have 


brows. 

“Don’t do more than answer the questions. 
thirty seconds more. He told you to go in. He made 
you go in. At the earliest possible opportinity you 
got away?” 

“IT jest nipped out.” 

“Bnough! And now, sir, how dare you come here 
without even a plausible lie? How dare -you, afte! 
your intolerable tomfoolery at Shonts, confront me 
again with fresh tomfoolery? How dare you drag 
in your gallant and venerable uncle in this last pre 
posterous—I suppose you would eall it—lurk! I sup 
pose you had prepared that little wretch with some 
Little you know of False Witness! At the 
He does not even he 


fine story. 
first question he breaks down! 
He at least knows the difference between 
Candler! Candler!” 


gin his lie. 
my standards and yours. 
Candler appeared. 
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“These going. Is everything 
ready?” 
“The cab is at the door, m’lord. The usual cab.” 


desperate effort. 


these gentlemen are 


Captain Douglas made one last 


“Sir!” he said. “My lord!” 


Hk Lord Chancellor turned upon him with a face 

] that he sought to keep calm, though the eye 
brows waved and streamed like black smoke in 

a gale. “Captain Douglas,” he said, “you are prob 
ably not aware of the demands upon the time and 
patience of a public servant in such a position as 


mine. You see the world no doubt as a vastly enter 








She was sitting at the table sewing 
some newly dyed black cashmere. . . ‘‘ Mother!’ 
he said, and she looked up convulsively and stared 


taining fabric upon which you can embroider your 
Well, it is not so. It 
sheer at the sim 


your facetious arrangements. 
is real. It is earnest. You may 
plicity of an old man, but what I tell you of life is 
true. Comic effect is not, believe me, its goal. And 
you, sir, you, sir, you impress me as an intolerably 
foolish, flippant, and unnecessary young man. Flip 
pant. Foolish.” 

As he said these words Candler approached him 


Unnecessary. 


with a dust cout of a peculiar fineness and dignity, 

and he uttered the last words over his protruded chest 

while Candler assisted his arms into his sleeves. 4 
“My Jord.” said Captain Douglas again, but his 

resolution was deserting him 
“No” said the Lord Chancellor, leaning forward in 

a minatory manner while Candler pulled down the tail 

of his jacket and adjusted the collar of his overcout 
“Unele.” said Captain Douglas 


“No.” said the General with the curt fashion 


of a soldier, and turned exactly ninety degrees 
away from him. “You little know how you have 
hurt me, Alan! You little know. I couldn't have 


imagined it. The Douglas strain! False Witness 
and insult. I am sorry, my dear Moggeridge, be 
youd measure.” 

“T quite understand—you are as much a victim as 
myself. (Quite. A more foolish attempt. To am sorry 
to be in this hurry.” 

“Oh! You little fool,” said the Captain, and ad 
vanced a step toward the perplexed and = shrinking 
Bealby. “You imbecile little trickster! What do 
you mean by it?’ 

“T didn’t mean anything!” 


/ HEN suddenly the thought of Madeleine. sweet 
and overpowering, came into the head of this 
distraught yvoung man. He had risked losing 

her he had slighted and insulted her, and here he 
was—entangled. Here he was in a position of nearly 


inconceivable foolishness, about to assault a dirty and 
silly little boy in the presence of the Lord Chancellor 
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and Uncle Chickney. The world, he felt, was lost, and 


not well lost. And she was lost, too. Kven now, while 


he pursued these follies, she might be consoling her 
wounded pride. 

He perceived that love is the supreme thing in life. 
He perceived that he who divides his purposes scat 
ters his life to the four winds of heaven. A vehement 
resolve to cut the whole of this Bealby 
pounced upon him. In that 
care for reputation, for appearances, for the resent 
ment of Lord Moggeridge or the good intentions of 
Unele Chickney. 

He turned, he rushed out of the room. 
by unparalleled 
tics the worst 
quences of an encounter 
with the Chancel 
lor’s Tange Which the under 
butler had placed rather 
between — the 


business 


moment he ceased to 


He escaped 
gymnas- 


conse 


Lord 


tactlessly 
doors, crossed the wide 
and dignified hall, and in 
another moment had his 
engine going and was 
struggling to mount his 
machine in the street 
without. His face ex 
almost apo 
plectic concentration. He 


pressed” an 


narrowly missed the noses 
of a pair of horses in the 
curringe of Lady Beach 
Mandarin, 
traordinary curve to spare 


made an ex 


a fishmonger’s tricycle, 
shaved the front and 
completely destroyed the 
gesture of that eminent 
actor manager, Mr. Pome 
graunate, who was cross 
ing the road in bis usual 
inadvertent fashion, and 
then he was popping and 
throbbing and banging 
round the corner and on 
his way back to the love 
Iv and irresistible woman 
Who was exerting so dis 
astrous an influence upon 
his cureer, 

The Captain fled from 
Loudon in the utmost fury 
and to the general danger 
of the public. His heart was full of wicked blas 
shoutings, and = self-reproaches, but out 
pinkly intent And as he 
common and 


phemies, 

wardly he seemed only 
crossed an open, breezy passed by a 
milestone bearing this inscription, “To London Thir 
teen Miles,” his hind tire burst with 


a massive report. 


conclusively 


N EVERY life there are crucial moments, turning 
| points, and not infrequently it is just such a thing 

us this, a report, a sudden waking in the night. 
a flash upon the road to Damascus that marks and 
precipitates the accumulating new. Vehemence is not 
concentration. The headlong violence of the Captain 
had been no expression of a single-minded purpose, 
of a soul all gathered together to an end. Far less 
a pursuit had it been than a flight. a flight from his 
And now—now he was held. 
attempted ai few 


own dissensions. 
After he had 
wid found the tire obdurate., after he had addressed 


plausible repairs 


il-chosen remonstrances to some unnamed hearer 
after he had walked some way along the road and 
back in an indecision about repair shops in some 
neighboring town, the last dregs of his resistance were 
spent. He perceived that he was in the presence of 
a lesson. He sat down by the roadside, some twenty 
feet from the disabled motor bicyele, and, impotent 
for further effort, frankly admitted himself overtaken. 


He had not reckoned with punctures, 


ge &- pursuing questions came clambering upon 
him and would no longer be denied: who he 

was and what he was and how he was, and 
the meaning of this Rare Bate he had been in, and 
all these deep questions that are so systematically 
neglected in the haste and excitement of m: ‘ern life 

In short, for the first time in many hea. ong days 
he asked himself simply and plainly what he thought 
he was up to? 

Certain things became clear, and so minutely and 
exactly clear that it was incredible that they had 
ever for a moment been obscure. Of course Bealby 
had been a perfectly little boy, 
sort of misconception, and, of course, he ought to 


honest under some 


have been carefully coached and prepared and re 
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won. , tft jejeje, 
one iS NW aD 
a Wonder Tal 
hearsed before he was put before the side even as Christian left bis burden Elgin fe) es 
Lord Chancellor. This was so manifest He asked a passing nurse girl the way 
now that the Captain stared aghast at to the nearest railway station, and 
his own inconceivable negligence. But thither he went. Incidentally, and be . 
the mischief was done. Nothing now cause the opportunity offered, he called A El WW; t h th t 
would ever propitiate Moggeridge, noth in upon a eyelist’s repair shop and com n if a Cc a 
ing now would ever reconcile Uncle mitted his abandoned machinery to. its fi d t b t 
Chickney. That was—settled. But what keeping Hle went straigit to London, re us Oo = Ca en 
was not settled was the amazing dis changed at his flat, dined at his club, aa , 
order of his own mind. Why had he and caught the night train for France BOUT the year 1896 I got my Elgin Watch. 
been so negligent, What had come over for France and whatever was left of the | It has many times bumped on the rocks about 
his mind in the last few weeks? i ~ egpormr ety hles ar ae the mine. It has been at the bottom of El Saletra 
He wrote a letter to Madeleine from Cc . fn Bet. T tad ic in Alecs | 

ND this sudden strange illumination the Est train next day, using their cus TeeK, IN sVLEXICO, a it Mm ‘\lasKa In the cold 
A of the Captain’s mind went so far tomary endearments, avoiding any dis- and wet, and fora week at a time I was soaking wet. 
as perceiving that the really important cussion of their relations and describing I went into the Thunder Mountain, Idaho, excite- 
concern for him was not the accidents the scenery of the Seine valley and the ment in 1902-3. ‘This mine is 2 quicksilver mine, 
of Shonts, but this epilepsy of his own characteristics of Rouen in a few vivid ° ye gs 

; ' wn i ‘rst J and when mercury is volatilized into fumes from the 
will. Why now was he rushing back to and masterly phrases, . . 
Madeleine? Why? He did not love her. “If she’s worth having she'll under ore and rock it penetrates anything, and even eats 
He knew he did not love her. On the stand,” said the Captain; but he knew iron and solder. While superintendent of this mine 
whole, more than anything else, he re perfectly well she would not understand. for 3% years I carried my Elgin Watch, and it never 
sented her. was hurt one particle. With al j c 

— — : cle, It ocks 

But he was excited about her, he was RS. GEEDGE noted this letter among ch “a Q be fant ha I the ee “Tr . 
so excited that these other muddles, the others, and afterward she was it has saa + ’ ~ 1as xept time to the second. 
fluctuations, follies, came as a ‘natural, much exercised by Madeleine’s behavior. xtract from signed statement, filed in our office.) 
consequence from that. Out of this ex For suddenly that lady became extraor ee dei P 
citement came those wild floods of angry dinarily gay and joyous in her bearing, No mere watch could stand up against such 
energy that made him career about singing snatches of song and bubbling extremes of climate, such exposure to the elements 

“Like some damned Cracker,” said the over with suggestions for larks and pic and to destructive acid fumes. 
Captain. nics and wild excursions. She patted Mr. 


“For instance,’ he asked himself, Geedge on the shoulder and ran her arm 
-~*“now! what am I going for?’ through the arm of Professor Bowles. 
“If I go back she'll probably behave toth gentlemen received these famili a ( ( Ss 


like an offended Queen. Doesn't seem to arities with a gawky coyness that Mrs. 
understand anything that does not focus Geedge found contemptible. And, more 





















on herself. Wants a sort of Limelight over, Madeleine drew several shy both for men and women, are master mechanisms, 
Lover. ... strangers into their circle. She invited designed and built for all emergencies. Put to any 
“She re lic 8 upon exciting me! ; the management to a happy participation. service test, the result will be in Elgin’s favor. 
“She relies upon exciting everyone! Her great idea was a moonlight picnic. 
she’s just a woman specialized for ex ‘We'll mave & Great Camp fire and after LORD ELGIN—The Masterwatch. $7375 to $85. 
citement. ward we'll dance—this very night. 
And after meditating through a pro “But wouldn't it be better to-morrow 7” LADY ELGIN—A Dainty ‘Timekeeper — pendant and 
found minute upon this judgment, the “To-night !” bracelet. A wide range of prices. 
Captain pronounced these two epoch ee eee — gt B. W. RAYMOND—The Railroad Man's 
making words: “/ won't pp grt ee And he’s so gow Watch. S80 to $32.50. 
Hk Captain’s mind was now in a Mrs. Geedge knew better because she M. WHEELER—The Foremost Medium 
state of almost violent lucidity had seen the French stamp on the letter, Priced Watch. $50 to $25. 
“This sex stuff,” he said, “first I kept but she meant to get to the bottom of 
it under too tight and now I've let it rip this business, and thus it was she said TO FRATERNAL ORDERS: Elgin Watches are 
: most appropriate for pr as of 
too loose, this esteem. Upon request, we will be glad to send 
“I've been just a distracted fool, with “I’ve sent him back to his soldiering,” a number of suitable watches to your local jeweler, 
my head swimming with meetings and said Madeleine serenely. “He has better from which you can select. 
embraces and—frills.” things to do.” Ask your Elgineer—your local jeweler- 
He produced some long-impending He had better things to do, That was to show you different models. Booklet on request 
generalizations in the very dawn of flying, and now, in 
“Not a man’s work, this Lover busi spite of the hostility of Lord Moggeridge ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ness. Dancing about in a world of petti and the distrust’ of many sober people, Elgin, Iinoi: 
coats and powder puffs and attentions is there any more glorious name in the om, — 
and jealousies. Rotten game. Pinved whole history of British aviation than vz css tae 
off against some other man... . that of Colonel Alan Douglas? 
“T'll be hanged if I am. : g 
“Have to put women in their places. .. _ some moments after the uncere $3 “4: 
“Make a hash of everything if we monious departure of Captain Doug Pre 
: : : ray, 
OS las from the presence of Lord Mogge Rg 
Then for a time the Captain meditated ridge it did not occur to anyone, it did ee 
in silence and chewed his knuckle. His not occur even to Bealby, that the Cap Pay “ ts Rn 
face darkened to a scowl. He swore as tain had left. his witness behind him Sty “ oft ie - 
though some thought twisted and tor The General and the Lord Chancellor em, ‘ ai Pos r 
mented him. “Let some other man get moved into the hall, and Bealby, under | 3 ; 
her! Think of her with some other 
man.” 
“T don't care.” he said when, obviously, 
he did “There's other women in the 
world. 
“A man—a man mustn't care for i 3 
onet....  - } 
“It’s this or that,” said the Captain, i 
“anyhow... .” } i | 4 
‘'CDDENLY the Captain’s mind was + ; i 
WJ made up and done. He arose to his | 
feet, and his face was firm and tranquil 1 iy 
and now nearer pallor than pink. He . 
left his bicycle and trailer by the way 
Madeleine... . patted Mr. 


Geedge on the shoulder and 
ran her arm through the 
arm of Professor Bowles. 
Both gentlemen received 
these familiarities with a 
gawky coyness that Mrs. 
Geedge found contemp'bl 
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“Down” every underwear discc 
“The Active Man’s Underwear.” 


tasks with the feeling of ease 
Superiors can give you. It’s the 
wear, men, “on the job” in eve 


No drawers to slip and slide—no . Al 
shirt to bunch ’round the waist and and 
none of the discomforts of the new- _ posit 
fangled or old-fashioned Union Suit. 
The Superior locked-crotch can’t 
gap in the seat—can’t bind in the 
crotch. The Superior buttonless *® | 
seat opens when you want it open, show 
stays closed when youwantitclosed. $1.5: 


Supe 


Superior’s Official Union Suit Guide for 1914-1 
all the new rules of the Underwear Gameand a 


Address Dept. 21 THE SUPERIOR UN 


The Active Mani 











y ; 


discomfort. Wear Superior, 
ear.” “Tackle” your winter 
ese and freedom that only 
It’s the “All-American” under- 


in every position. 


0 . Always sets snug and smooth 
d and instantly adjusts itself to every 
- position of the body. All weights, 
- all sizes. Slip into a “find-out” 
Superior today. Most haberdash- 
ers and department stores will 
show you a strong “line-up’— 


$1.50 to $5.00. 


for 1914-15 sent free on request. Shows 
ameand actual samples of a dozen fabrics. 


RIOR UNDERWEAR CO., Piqua, Ohio. 


: 
ms Underwear 
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The Fount of 
, Table Joys 


i? 





hi . ‘ . oi . . 

e®)o you realize what a fountain of joy—in a world of homes 
j cay . 

*uffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are today 


Every morning—with sugar and cream or mixed with fruit— 
they greet a million people. 


Every night—at supper or bedtime—countless children float 
them in their bowls of milk. 


And these joys are perennial. Homes that once serve Puffed 


Grains serve them always. The first meal leads to a thousand. 
For there is nothing else in all the world like these bubbles of 


toasted grain. 


Let in These Joys 


If you miss these delights, start now to enjoy them. Tele- 


phone your store. 


There will come to you packets of brown toasted grains, 
They will be airy and flaky 


like toasted nuts. 


puffed to eight times normal size. 
and thins And they'll taste like confections 


They will introduce to your table some new fascinations, and 


you'll always be glad that you know them. 


We promise you a welcome surprise. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 











These Puffed Grains are more than dainties. 
Inside of each grain—by |’rof. Anderson's process—we cause 
a hundred million explosions. Each food granule is blasted to 


pieces. Digestion is easy and complete. 


These grains should always be prepared in this way, even 


though they were less enticing. But the happy fact is that these 


scientific foods are the most tempting of cereal morsels. 


For your own sake, find them out. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


‘Sole Makers 
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of a swift, compelling gesture 
followed modestly. The 
sume current swept them all out into 
the portico, and while the underbutler 
whistled up a hansom for the General, 
the Lord Chancellor, with a dignity that 
was at once polite and rapid, and Can 
dier, gravely proteetive and a little re 
proving, departed. Bealby, slowly appre- 
hending their desertion, regarded the 
world of London with perplexity and dis 


the sway 
from Candler, 


may. Candler had gone. The last of 
the gentlemen was going. The underbut- 
ler, Bealby felt, was no friend. Under 


butlers never are. 
Lord Chickney, in the very act of en- 
tering his cab, had his 
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xerous and disagreeable holes at the bot 
tom. He had revxched the beginnings of 
wisdom. He was glad he had got away 
from the tramp and still gladder that he 
had got away from Crayminster; he was 
sorry that he would never see the beauti 
ful lady again, and perplexed and per 
plexed. And also he was interested in 
the probability of bis mother having 
toast for tea. 


felt, be a long time after 


ie must, he ‘ 
tea time—quite late. 
He had weighed the advisability of 
returning quietly to his windowless bed- 
room under the stairs, putting on his 
little green apron and 





coat tail tugged. He 
| looked inquiringly. 
| “Please, sir, there’s 
me,” said Bealby. 





Lord Chickney re- 
flected. “Well?” he 
said. 


The spirit of Bealby 
was now greatly 


emerging with a duti- 
sangfroid as if 


Our or had happened, 
Prize Fiction 
Contest 


on the one hand, or of 
going to the gardens 
on the other. But tea— 
with eatables—seemed 
more probable at the 


gardens. 





abased. His face and 
voice betrayed him on 
the verge of tears. “I 


and the Awards of: 


He was deflected 
from the direct route 
across the park by a 
long, deep trench that 





want to go ’ome te 
Shonts, sir.” 

“Well, my boy, go 
’ome—go home, I mean 
—to Shonts.” 

“*k’s gone, sir,” 
Bealby. 

Lord Chickney was a 


said 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Ida Tarbell 
Mark Sullivan It 


some one had made 
and abandoned = since 
the previous Sunday 
morning. He won- 


dered what it was for. 





good-hearted man, and 
he knew that a certain 
public kindliness and 


Will be Announced | ** th 


was certainly very 
ugly. And as he came 
out by the trees and 
full effect of 


the facade, he detected 





disregard of appear- 
ances looks far better 
and is infinitely more 
popular than a pune- 





tilious dignity. He 
took Bealby to Water- 





Next Week in It 
Collier’s 


a strangely bandaged 
quality about Shonts. 
was as if Shonts 
had recently been in a 
fight and got a black 
eye. Then he saw the 
reason for this: 








loo in his hansom, got —— 
him a third-class ticket 

to Chelsome, tipped a porter to see him 
safely into his train, and dismissed him 
in the most fatherly manner. 


T was well after tea time, Bealby felt, 

as he came more within the 
boundaries of the Shonts estate. 

It was a wiser and graver Bealby who 
returned from this week of miscellan- 
eous adventure. He did not clearly un- 
derstand all that had happened to him; 
in particular, he was puzzled by the ex- 
treme annoyance and sudden departure 
of Captain Douglas from the presence of 
Lord Moggeridge: but his general im- 
pression was that he had been in great 
peril of dire punishment, and that he 
had been rather hastily and ignominious- 


ly reprieved. The nice old gentleman 
with the long gray mustaches had dis- 
missed him to the train at last with a 


quality of benediction. But Bealby un- 
derstood now, better than he had done 
before, that adventures do not always 
turn out well for the boy hero, and that 
the social system has a number of dan 
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one 
tower was swathed in 

scaffolding. He wondered what could 
have happened to the tower. Then his 
own troubles resumed their sway 

He was so fortunate as not to meet 
his father in the and he en 
tered the house so meekly that his 
mother did not look up from the cash 
mere she was sewing. She was sitting 
ut the table sewing newly «dyed 
black cashmere. 

He was astonished at 
pallor and the drooping 
her pose. 


“Mother !” 


gardens, 


some 


her extreme 
resignation of 


he said, and she looked up 


convulsively and = stared, stared with 
bright, round, astonished eyes. 
“I’m sorry, mother, I ’aven’t been 


quite a good steward’s-room boy, mother 
If I could ’ave another go, mother. . . .” 
He halted for a moment, astonished 
that she said nothing, but only sat with 
that strange expression and opened and 
shut her mouth. 
“Reely—lI'd try, mother... . 


” 


THE END 








The Borderland 


Continued from page 19 


Such things demoralize youth. If I had 
the job of censoring the moving pictures, 
they'd say IT was a reg’lar Robespierre !" 

“Tlow about some of the old stories of 
robberies in which you were supposed to 
have taken part?’ I asked. 


“JT neither affirm nor deny,” Frank 
James answered, with the glibness of 
long custom. “If I admitted that these 
| stories were true, people would say: 


‘There is the greatest scoundrel unhung "’ 
and if I denied ’em, they’d say: “There’s 
the greatest liar on earth!’ So I just 
say nothing.” 


Contrast Between Frank and Jesse 
, ee to John Samuels, Frank 


James and Cole Younger were gener- 


| ally acknowledged to be the brains of the 


James gang. “It was claimed,” he said, 
“that Frank planned and exe- 
cuted. Frank was certainly the cooler 
man of the two, and Jesse was a little 
bit excitable. He had the name of being 
the quickest man in the world with a 
gun. Sometimes when he was home for 
a visit, when I was a boy, he’d be sit 
ting there in the house, and there'd 
come some little noise. Then he’d whip 
out his pistol so quick you couldn’t see 
the motion of his hand.” 

As we conversed we strolled in the di- 
rection of the old house, that house of 
tragedy in which the family lived in the 
troublous times. On the way we passed 
Frank James’s chicken coop, and I noticed 


Jesse 
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that on it had heen painted the legend: 
“Bull Moose—T, Sag 

“The wing, at the back, is the old part 
of the house,” James explained. “It 
was there that the Pinkertons threw 
the bomb,” 


The Famous Bomb Throwing 

ASKED about the bomb throwing and 

heard the story from John Samuels, 
who was there when it occurred. 

“T was a child of thirteen then,’ he 
said, “and IT was the only one in the room 
who wasn’t killed or crippled. It hap 
pened at night. We had suspected for a 
long time that a man named Laird, who 
was working as a farm hand for a neigh- 
bor of ours named Askew on that farm 
over there”’—he indicated a farmhouse on 
a near-by hill—‘was a Pinkerton man, 
and that he was there to watch for Frank 
and Jesse. Well, one night he must have 
decided they were at home, for the house 
was surrounded while we were asleep. A 
lot of torches were set around in the 
yard to give light. Then the house was 
set on fire in seven places and a bomb 
was thrown in through this window.” He 
pointed to a window in the side of the 
old log wing. “It was about midnight 
My mother and little brother and I were 


in the room. Mother kicked the bomb 
into the fireplace before it went off. The 
fuse was sputtering. Maybe she even 


thought of throwing the bomb out of the 
window again. Anyhow, when it ex- 
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Mart 


Road Smoothers 





a Quickly applied to your Ford Car“ 


ya YH riding on rough 
roads demands a_ helical 
spring to take up the shock 

an anti-rebound air chamber to 
check the rebound and anti-side- 
motion links to prevent side 
rocking-——the motion that en- 
courages skidding and throws 
your car out of alignment. 


@_Even if you could get another 
device that had these three fea- 
tures, it would pay you to insist 
on the K-\W, because of K-W 
quality. K-W Road Smoothers 
work harder than any part of 
your car but they resist the con- 
stant gruelling wear, because in 
every K-W Road Smoother you 
get—— high grade heat-treated 
drop forgings: electric smelted 
chrome vanadium steel springs 
and phosphor bronze bushings 
throughout. Only such mate- 
rials, high grade workmanship 
and rigid inspection could make 
possible our broad guarantee, 
and assure you lasting comfort. 
@_Beware of imitations. The K-W is 
the only Road Smoother, and is sold 


by dealers who know the difference, 
everywhere, at one price. 


@Look for the name ‘‘K-W Road 


Smoother,”’ 


$ 2D onrronescnwne 


If your dealer cannot supply yo ent 
direct on receipt of price. Write for ilius 
tiated booklet “7uking Out the Bump 





Chester Ave. 


Manufacturers of the 100,000 
K-W Master Vibrators 




































Checking Rebound 
and preventing side motion | 
are just as vital to your com- 
fort and safety as taking up 


the shock. Insist on these fea- 
tures found om/y in the genuine 


I FO 


| afraid to harbor a Pinkerton man.” 
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ploded it blew off her forearm and killed 
}my little brother,” 

“Come in the house,” invited Frank 
| James, “We've got a piece of the bomb 
in there.” 





| 

| 

| No Answer to This Question 

| IK entered the old cabin. In the fire- 
place marks of the explosion are 

still visible. The piece of the bomb which 

they preserve is a bowl-shaped bit of tron, 

about the size of a bread-and-butter plate. 

“What was their idea in throwing the 
bomb?” I asked. 

“As near as we know,” replied Frank 
James, “the Pinkertons figured that Jesse 
and I were sleeping in the front part of 
| the house. You see, there’s a little porch 
running back from the main house to the 
door of the old cabin. They must have 
figured that when the bomb went off we 
would run out on the porch to see what 
was the matter. Then they were going to 
bag us.” 

“Well, did you run out?” 

“Evidently not,” said Frank James. 

“Were you there?” I asked. 





not,” he said. 

An old man who had been constable of 
the township at the time the James boys 
were on the warpath had come up and 
joined us. 

“How about Askew?’ I suggested. “IT 
should have thought he would have been 


The old man nodded, “You'd = of 
thought se, wouldn’t you?” he agreed. 
“Askew was shot dead three months after 
the bomb throwing. He was carrying a 
pail of milk from the stable to the house 
when he got three bullets in the face.” 

“Who killed him?’ T asked. 

The old constable allowed his eves to 
drift ruminatively over the neighboring 
hillsides before replying. Frank James 
and his half brother, who were standing 
by, also heard my question, and they, too, 
becume interested in the surrounding 
scenery, 

“Well-l.” said the old constable at 
last, “that’s always been a question.” 


| Bloody Memories 


“Some think we were and some think | 


ATER, Mr. Samuels told me details | 


concerning the death of Jesse James. 


“Things were getting pretty hot for the | 


hoys.” he said. “Big rewards had been 
offered for them. Frank was in hiding 
down South, and Jesse was married and 
living under an asstmed name in a little 
house he had rented in St. Jo, Mo. That 
was in ISS2. There had been some hints 
of trouble in the gang. Dick Little, one 
of the boys, had gotten in with the au 
thorities, and it had been rumored that 
he had won the Ford boys over, too, 
Jesse had heard that report, but he had 
confidence in Charlie Ford. Bob Ford he 


| didn’ttrust somuch. Well, Charlie and Bob 


Ford came to St. Jo to see Jesse and his 
wife. They were sitting around the house 
one day, and Jesse’s wife wanted him to 


| dust a picture for her. He was always 
} a great hand to help his wife. He moved 
}a chair over under the picture, and be 


fore getting up on it to dust, he took h's 
belt and pistols off and threw them on 
the bed. Then he got up on the chair 


| While he was standing there Bob Ford 


shot him in the back. 
“Well, Bob died a violent death a while 


| after that. He was shot by a man named 


Kelly in a saloon in Creede, Colo. And 
Charlie Ford brooded over the killing of 
Jesse and committed suicide about a 
year later. The three Younger boys, who 
were members of the gang, too, were cap- 


tured a’ while after, near Northfield, | 


Minn., where they had tried to rob a 
bank. They were all sent up for life. 
Rob Younger died in the penitentiary at 
Stillwater, but Cole and Jim were paroled 
and not allowed to leave the State. Jim 
fell in love with a woman, but being an 
ex-convict, he couldn't get a license to 
marry her. That broke his heart and he 
committed suicide. Cole, finally got a full 
pardon and is now living in Jackson 
County, Missouri. He and Frank are the 
only two members of the gang who are 


left and the only two that didn't die | 


either in the penitentiary or by violence. | 
Frank was in hiding for vears with a big | 


price on his head. At last he gave him- 
self up, stood trial, and was acquitted.” 


The Assassin’s Motives 
DHERENTS of Bob Ford told a dif- 
ferent story of the motives back of 
the killing of Jesse James. They con 
tend that Jesse James thought Ford had 
been “telling things” and ought to be put 
out of the way, and that in killing Jesse, 
Ford practically saved his own life. 
Whatever may be the truth, it is gen- 
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A Bradley 


Is An Investment 


al bd c 
A Bradley Sweater will last for 
vears. It will give you longer service than you 
would expect of a sweater. “lhe longer you wear 
vour Bradley, the more fond of it you will be- 
come;—it is such a useful, dependable, comfort- 
able sort of a garment. 

\ Bradley is worthy of greatest regard. Itis honest 
through and through. Honest in its fine, pure wool 
yarn. Honest in the care and the skill used in its making. And 
it is honestly made to keep its shape—to stay new, to resist 
wear. Made to give more comfort, more satisfaction, 
more value than you usually receive for your money. 

In every detail of construction it has been carefully studied to 
give unfailing service. The Bradley full-fashioned shoulder 
is non-sagging and form-fitting; arm holes are fashioned so 
there is no bunching in the arm pit; buttonholes cannot 
stretch; pockets are welt-top and cannot sag, fray or fringe. 

Bradleys are designed on sporty, graceful lines. They 

/vok comfortable, warm, luxurious. Bradleys are made 

a diversity of styles, in all yarns and colors, for men, 
women and children. Your dealer will supply you 

Write for the ‘“‘Bradley Knit-Wear Styles,” 

which illustrates Bradley 
sweaters, knit coats, 
caps, scarfs, muf 
flers, knit novel 
ties, etc. Write 
today —now. 


BRADLEY 
KNITTING 
COMPANY 


Delavan, Wis 
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Distinctiveness without paying 
anything extra for reputation 


Moline-Knight cars now in the 
hands of private owners have 
made good. Every claim made 
by us has been substantiated. 


Moline-Knight 


represents progress 


The Moline - Knight 
sleeve valve type of 
engine represents to- 
day the greatest real, substantial progress 
in motor construction. 


It is individually distinctive, a powerful, 
reliable, silent car—engineered with sur- 
passing skill—built in small quantities with 
great care—finished in a high class man- 
ner, matchless throughout—and nothing 
added to the price for reputation. 


This is the motor that made the phenom- 
enal 337 hour non-stop run in the labora- 
tory of the Automobile Club of America, 
New York, averaging 38 horsepower under 
load and at the end of the test reaching 
53.6 horsepower at 1682 revolutions per 
minute. 


The Moline-Knight is distinctive and is a car that 
is instantly recognized on the boulevard. It is sym- 
bolic of reliability, comfort and luxuriousness, and 
is as near perfection as human brains, energy and 
automatic machinery are possible to make it. All 
steels, wood, upholstering, leather and other mate- 
rials used in the Moline-Knight cannot be better be- 
cause the world’s markets and craftsmanship have 
not yet produced anything superior. 


Get our Because of our limited production 

literature ot over 1200 cars during 1915—and 
= _ the increasing and insistent demand for 
Knight Motored cars ata fair price the Moline- 
Knight 50 H. P., Four-Cylinder at $2500 will be 
oversold early. So write at once for descriptive 
booklets and get acquainted with this splendid car. 


Dealers If you have been selling a high grade 
———————_ car, write us at once for advance infor- 
mation regarding Roadster, Sedan and Limousine 
to be added to the Moline-Knight line. We will 
require a limited number of high grade men to 
market our entire production. 


East Moline, 
Illinois 


Moline Automobile 
Company 
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James in taking off his guns and turning 
his back on the Ford boys was unprece 


dented He had never before been 
known to remove his weapons. Some 
people think he did it as a piece of 


bravado. Others say he did it to show 
the Ford boys that he trusted them. But 
whatever the o casion for the action, it 
gave Bob Ford his chance—a chance 
which, it is thought, he would not have 
dared take when Jesse James was armed 


Frank James Philosophizes 
URING the course of our visit Frank 
James “lectured,” more or less con 
stantly, touching on a variety of subjects. 
including the Mexican situation and 
woman suffrage. 

“The women ought to have the vote,” 
he affirmed. “Look what we owe to the 
women. A man gets 75 per cent of what 
goodness there is in him from his mother, 
and he owes at least 40 per cent of all he 
makes to his wife. Yes, some men owe 
more than that. Some of ‘em owe 100 
per cent to their wives.” 

Ethics and morality seem to be favorite 
topics with the old man, and he makes 
free with quotations from the Bible and 
from Shakespeare in substantiation of 


his opinions. 


“City people.” T heard him say to some 


other visitors who came while we were 
there, “think that we folks who live on 
farms haven't got no sense. Well, we 
may not know much, but what we do 
know we know darn well. We farmers 
feed all these smart folks in the cities, so 
they ought to give us credit for knowing 
something.” ~ 


I was told that Frank and Jesse James 


were riding along a country road with 
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erally agreed that the action of Jesse another member of the gang, and that 


coming to a farmhouse shortly after 
noon, they stopped and asked the woman 
living there if she could give them “din 
ner’—as the midday meal is called in 
Kansas and Missouri. 


A Robin Hood Incident 


6 oe woman said she could. They dis 

mounted and entered. Then, as they 
sat in the kitchen and watched her mak 
ing the meal ready, Jesse noticed that 
tears kept coming to her eyes. Finally he 
asked her if anything was wrong. At 
that she broke down completely, inform- 
ing him that she was a widow, that her 
farm was mortgaged for several hundred 
dollars, and that the man who held the 
mortgage was coming out that afternoon 
to collect. She had not the money to pay 
him and expected to lose her property. 

“That's nothing to cry about,” said 
“Here’s the money.” 

To the woman, who had not the least 
idea who the men were, their visit wust 
have seemed like one from angels. She 
took the money, thanking them profusely, 
and, after having fed them well, saw 
them ride away. 


Jesse. 


Denouement 
ATER in the day, when the holder of 
the mortgage appeared upon the scene 
fully expecting to foreclose, he was sur 
prised at receiving payment in full. He 
receipted, mounted his horse, and set out 
on his return to town. But on the way 
back a strange thing befell him-——he was 
held up and robbed by three mysterious 

masked men. 
The next article by Mr. Street will be entitled 

“ Kansas — Where all Signs Fail” 
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The. Last of the Kings 


Continued from page 6 


She seemed to be enjoying his dis 
comfiture and liughed gayly. 

“T trust that—-er—if such ap arrenge 
ment should hecome desirable, the fact 


that er—that I should be able to bring 


to the marriage 

Spent eey she before the thought of stag 
gering this voung baggage by reveal 

ing his identity, he twisted his mustache 

viciously He must approach the mat 

ter carefully. But before he could speak 

she was saying: 

“Oh. T knew you right away! I 
cnessed you the minute I came into the 
room. Your pictures in the paper were 
very much better than poor papa’s. 
You mustn’t mind if I seemed to laugh, 


er 


rin vl 


but the things IT have read about you 
have been so killing-ly fun-nee !” 

The humorous aspects of his flight 
were not even now apparent to Victor 


Augustus, but he smiled wanly as Katie 
continued vivaciously 


“And it was ever so romantic, coming 


to America in the steerage. I should 
think that would be lots of fun. My 
grandfather came in the steerage. Most 


of our first families arrive that way.” 
“T hope.” said Victer Augustus with 
dignity, “that I may vét return to Bala 
inania to serve my people.” 
“Oh, you should worry! 
I'd let them ery a long 
went back.” 


If I were you, 
time before T 


“My unhappy subjects were inflamed 
by unsernpulous agitators, and your 
father’s sufferings are the result of the 
sume malevolent spirit. I assure you 


that I sympathize with him deeply.” 


- HAT’S very sweet of you,” Katie re 
plied, tucking her hand cozily be 
tween her cheek and the upholstery of 


the chair. “I can see how you and papa 
would hit it off together. You've both 
been horribly But while we're 
speaking of it, how about the royal treas 
ure chests? You must have oodles and 
oodles of money hidden away.” 

“You do me a cruel wrong. Miss Me 
hee! I barely escaped from Balamania 
with my life. I hope you don’t think me 
capable of disgracing the throne of my 
fathers! T beg of you be considerate of 


abused, 


my feelings.” 

“Oh, T didn’t mean to he rude! To he 
ure, you were a good king, and when 
the people didn’t want you to be king 


any more you just gave them the key to 


your safety vault and went off to look 





Her last sentence was rather ambigu- 
ous, and the comparison of his own re 


cent history with that of Terrance B. 
MePhee, a grafting politician, did not 
strike him as wholly flattering. He was 
making no headway. Indeed, the girl 
didn’t seem to be taking lim at all 
seriously. 

“In less than two hours,” he began 
decisively, as though reciting plans for 
mobilizing an army, “vour father will 


have esenped. Tle will pass here on his 
way to the yvacht that will bear him to 
safety. We must lose no time on making 
preparations for flight, and it of 
course, essential that he carry the funds 


with him.” 
“( H, vou don’t really think he'll leave 
the an awful 

fraidcat and he’s been terribly shy about 
sticking his head out.” 

“No doubt of it whatever; everything 
is carefully planned. This time to-mor 
row night we shall be far at sea.” 


is, 


San, do you?—he's 


“Then you're going, too! Well, you 
and papa are certainly some plotters 
On the dead level now, would you—a 


man who’s been a real king. marry me 
Terrance McePhee’s daughter?” 

“Miss McPhee.” he 
“T hope you won't think me precipitate 
but vou are the most charming and beru 
tiful girl T have ever Since my) 
twentieth vear my ministers have be 
sought me to marry into one of the royal 
houses of Europe. But Fate has been 
kind! Not till now, not till you entered 
this room 

“Perfect !” exclaimed, jumping to 
her feet and staying his voluble declara 


began earnestly 


See. 


she 


tion by a lifting of the hand. “But it’s 
time for dinner now, and, as we can’t 
leave till papa comes, I hope you will 


dine with me.” 
“No member of my house was ever so 


highly honored A year ago this vers 
month T was the Czar’s guest ; to-night—" 
he took a step toward her, his hands 
clasped before him—‘to-night I dine 


with an uncrowned queen 
“Oh, forget it! Excuse me while I tell 
Barkins to lay another plate.” 


HE dinner proved to be the best Vic 
tor Augustus had enjoyed since the 


beginning of his exile, and his spirits 
rose as he faced the pretty American 
girl across the round table. She was, 


artistically speaking, a satisfying person 
In the poor state of his fortunes a mil 
sneezed af, 





for another job. That’s what I told lion dollars was not to be 

papa to do, but he skipped over here and he might do much worse than nrarry 

into Connecticut with his royal treasure the daughter of Terrance McPhee. He 

in a kit bag and began working the in exerted himself to be agreeable. 

sanity dodge I think you have it on Cigarettes were passed to give him 

papa,” she concluded pensively. occupation while she composed the salad 
MM, "thy tf me 
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Westinghouse Electric 
Catalogs Give the Latest 


Information on 
Electrical Subjects 


HE name “Westinghouse Electric” 
any piece of electrical apparatus 


guarantee. 


is 


It not only insures satisfactory 


performance, but a long period of usefulness 


as well. 


Read the list of electrical apparatus 
shown herewith, fill out the coupon, and 
receive the Westinghouse 


interests you. 


Electric Cooking Devices: Including 
Toaster-Stoves, Percolators,Chafing 
Dishes, Samovars, ——ae 
Frying Pans, Milk 
Warmers, etc. No. 
4197. 





a 
Electric Curling Irons: Hot when 


wanted. No soot. No fumes. No. 
4265. 


Instrument Sterilizers: 
cians and dentists. 
heated. No. 4218 


For physi 
Electrically 


Switchboards: Standard forms and 
built to order for special purposes 
No. 1504, 


Small Motors: Great time, labor and 


money savers in the f 
home, office, store and a 
shop. Booklet No. 4230. 
Electric V ehicle Motors: 

Interesting and useful i 


data for prospective 
owners of electric pleasure and com- 
mercial vehicles. Booklet No, 3223. 


Polishing and Grinding Motors: For 
jewelers, opticians, 

dentists, hotels, ma 

chine shops, garages 

and homes. Booklet 

No. 4220 

Dental Lathe: Mod 

erate price, of the highest reliabil 
ity. No. 4257. 


General Utility Motor: Unique. One 
motor to run sewing machine, polish 
silverware, sharpen knives, and has 
a dozen other Booklet No. 
4219 


uses 


Sewing Machine Motor: Makes play 


of sewing. Runs any i 

family machine. Book eo 

let No. 4152 \ 
ls =) 


Motor-Driven Eraser: 
For draughting rooms 
Saves time and tracing cloth. No. 
4140. 


Ventilating Outfits: Pure air for 
offices, stores, theatres, restaurants, 
public buildings. Full line described 
in No. 4256 


Electric Irons: For all household 
and many other pur 
poses. No. 4281 


Electric Meters and How 

to Read Them: Explain 

ing just what the meter4 = 
measures. No. 4032 . 


Portable Meters: 
electrical measurement. 


For every kind o 
No. 1104. 


Address Department DN 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Precision Meters: For making elec 
trical measurements of greatest ac 
curacy. No, 4087, 


Battery Charging Rectifiers: For 
charging automobile storage bat 
teries. Type for Electric Vehicle 
Batteries. No.4201. Vibrating type 
for ignition batteries. No. 4237. For 
telephone batteries. No. 4204 


Electric Breakfast Sets: Cook break 
fast at the table in 15 a 
minutes. No, 4266. 


Automobile Equipment : 
Electric Starting, Light- 
ing, and Ignition appa- 
ratus, meters, vulcani 
zers and battery charging outfits. 
No. 4223. 





Graphic Meters: For analyzing and 


checking factory operations No 
4160. 
Tailors’ Electric Irons: For every 


shop use. No. 4190, 

Moving Picture Rectifiers: Making 
alternating current available for 
direct current arc lamps. No. 4277. 


Electric Meters: Accurate instru 
ments to measure current for every 
purpose. No. 4241. 


Ozonizer: Refreshes the air, re 
moves odors from bedroom, nursery 
kitchen, smoking room, theatre 
office, store and factory. No.4242 


Electric Fans: Over 24 different 
styles and sizes for all 
purposes. No. 4268 


Are Lamps: Latest im 
provement,long burning 
flame carbon. No. 4258 


Switches 
Sockets, Fuse boxes, wire, etc., for 
equipping automobiles with electric 


Automobile Fittings: 


lights. No. 4263 

Small Lighting Generators: One« 
kilowatt steam-driven generator. 
Will provide current for forty 25 
wattincandescent lamps. No. 3695. 


Electric Radiators: Luminous and 
radiator types. No.4197, 


Heating Pads: The mod 
ern successor of the hot 


water bottle. No. 4197. 


Water Heaters: Heat 
water in tanks, vats and sterilizers 
No. 4240, 


Hat Making Machinery: Electrically 


heated 


N 1175. 


Saving. Easily regulated 


East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sales Office in 45 American Cities 











literature that 


Newspapers, Matrix Dryers: 
trically heated. No. 1176. 


Elec 


Candy Factories: 
heated 
2476. 


Electrically 
chocolate warmers. No. 


Carpenter Shop: Electrically heated 
glue cookers. No steam or gas 
piping. Can be easily moved about 
No. 4240. 


Westinghouse Mazda Lamps: Twice 
the light of old style carbon a 
lamps for less than half the 


cost ofcurrent. Light closely tr \ 
resembles sunlight. Allsizes / 
from 2‘. to 1000 watts for / ss ) 


every kind of service. For } 
literature address Westing ¥ 
house Lamp Co., 1261 Broadway 
New York. 


Motor Drive for Various 
Industries 


Publications showing the advan 
tages and economies of motor drive 
in many industries, data on the 
proper motors and sizes to use on the 
various machines, and other useful 
information, are now ready. In 
writing for these, please use your 
business letterhead 


General— How Electric Power Helps 
Manufacturers 


Motor-Driven Wood Working Ma 
chinery. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Machine Tool Service 


Motors in 

Electrically Operated Clay Working 
lants 

Motor-Driven Pump. 


Motor-Driven Dairy, Creamery and 
Ice Cream Machinery 


Motor-Driven Refrigerating and Ice 
Making Machinery. 


Motor-Driven Printing 
Making Machinery 


Cut 


ind 


Motor-Driven Laundry Machinery. 
Motor Drive in Paper Mills. 
Motor-Driven Shovels 


Motor-Driven Equipment for Gar 
ages 

Motor Drive in Cotton Spinning 
Rooms. 

Motor Drive for Worsted and Woolen 
Looms. 


Motor Drive in Knitting Mills. 
Motor Drive in the Silk Industry 
Electrically Driven Pickers 


The Mlumination of Textile 
Mills. 





Representatives all over the World & 9 





in 
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ACKARD EFFICIENCY 
is not a matter of stop-watches 
and forced draught. It is the normal 


result of right incentives offered to 
intelligent workmen. ‘These incentives are 
created and sustained by the Packard coép- 
erative factory plan. The success of every 
Packard man depends upon the success of 
the piano he helps to make. Packard Effi- 
ciency makes for better work, rather than 
more work—for quality rather than quantity. 
Because of Packard Efficiency, it will pay you 
to investigate the Packard before you buy 
any piano. Let us send the unique story of 
the Packard organization—and the name 
of a dealer who can show you the Packard. 


If there is no harmony in the factory, there will be none in the piano 


THE PACKARD PIANO CO. 


rr Kes sal 


Indiana 


MINIATURE GRANDS 
CONCERT GRANDS 


Fort Wayne 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER PIANOS 
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CBrden tfetters Daily reet 
GC harming Dainty Vera See 


A flood of letters from fervent 
admirers arrive daily for Miss 
Vera Sweet. She is loved by 
women, idolized by men. 
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Thousands of smitten hearts 
yearn to meet this charming, 
fascinating lady whose picture 
adorns every beautiful, bountiful 
box of 


‘eos yet 
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a 
CHOCOIATES 


Inside each shell of purest, 
freshest chocolate lie concealed 
delectable, alluring, rapture-giv- 
ing flavors—a variety equaled 
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only by my lady's subtle, chang- 
ing moods. 





Ask for a box of this incomparable 
confection at your confectioners. If 
you do not know where to find them 

write to Vera Sweet and enclose a 
$1 bill and she will parcel post you 
a box of chocolates--each morsel a 
treat for the gods. 


A.M. RAMER COMPANY 


Winona, Minn. 
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dressing, and he watched her graceful | 
hands admiri.gly as she bent to that 
exacting task. 
“You realize,” he said earnestly, “the 
importance of making no mistakes in to 
night’s adventure. Everything must be | 


in readiness when your father arrives.” 


Ss 





HE instantly pressed the button at 
the edge of the table. 
“We must be ready by all means,” she 


replied. “Barkins,” she said as the man 
appeared, “please bring in that million 
dollars I’ve been keeping for papa. If 
you don’t find it in the linen closet, look 
in the refrigerator. And, by the way, 
Barkins, pzpa will be here shortly, and 
we shall all be going away together. 
Please be ready to accompany us.” 
farkins bowed gravely. “Yes, miss.” 
To press a button and order a servant 
to bring in a million dollars struck Vic- 


tor Augustus as another instance of | 
American recklessness. All the kings 


he knew treated cash with more respect. 
There had been queens noted for their 
parsimony; but here was a girl who kept 
a million dollars lying about and calling 
i 
| 
| 


for it as though she were asking for 

another piece of fricasseed chicken. 
“I’m afraid you: don’t care for your 

salad,” she remarked anxiously. 
“Delicious!” he exclaimed in a voice 


that wheezed queerly. 


Barkins was back instantly, carrying 


a bag stuccoed with steamer and hotel 
labels, which he planted on the side- | 


board just behind Miss McPhee’s chair. 
“That will do, Barkins,” said Katie, 


| helping herself to the salted almonds. 
“I give you my word, there’s a million 
doliars in cash in that bag. I have 


counted it myself. 
fied, Mr. King?” 


” ERFECTLY, 
plied, swallowing a 

the wrong way. 
“T’ve been abroad several times,” said 
Katie, dreamily, “and I’ve thought 


Are you quite satis- | 


he re 
tomato 


Miss McPhee,” 
bit of 





it | 
would be lots of fun to live in Europe. 
[ wouldn’t be a queen exactly, nor even 


| an ex-queen, but I suppose, as your wife, 


I'd be invited to all the big parties 


| coronations and royal funerals, and the 


reigning houses would let me be pre 


| sented at their courts, maybe.” 


| ten-thousand-dollar 


| was filled with money. 


Triple Alliance would 
efforts to regain the throne,’ 
Augustus readily. 

“And there might be a war,” she mur 
mured in a low tone, “and I could be a 
Red Cross nurse and help care for our 
wounded !” 

“Ah! And how proud I should be of 


support my 
said Victor 


, 


| me—convince 


| can afford cigars of any price. 


“T have every reason for believing that 
| the 


Z 


I Make It 
DET} an coe ba 


Since I began offer- 
ing these cigars—my pri- 
vate Havana leaf, put up un- 
der my monogram band—I have 
found thousands of men with 
tastes like mine. Men who took 
no enjoyment in strong, heavy 
cigars — who wanted a mild, 
sweet smoke, with a delicate 
aroma and exquisite flavor. 

But I know there are many more 
who would enjoy this smoke if they 


knew of it. So I am extending my 
offer. Here it is: 


Five Cigars FREE 


If you will send me W cents—just 
to show your sincerity—I will mail 
you trial cigars. Smoke five with 
yourself. The price 
is $ per hundred, $2.60 for 50—all 
charges prepaid. Use your letter- 
head, please—stating your position 

or your business card, when you 
write. 


A Millionaire’s Cigar 


I list among 
men of standing and wealth. 





my patrons many 
They 
So 
they must buy my cigars purely for 
the satisfaction and delight they 
get out of them. I believe you'll 
enjoy them too. If you wish to try 
them, write me today. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 





J. ROGERS WARNER 
905 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Enclosed please find 1l0c. I should like 
to smoke five of your cigars 

Please pin coupon to your business let 
terhead or enclose isiness card 
Nan 

Add 
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you!” he exclaimed rapturously. 
Barkins cigars, and Victor 
Augustus lighted one and found it good. 
“Make yourself perfectly at home,” 
said Katie, rising. “I will pack a suit 
case so we shan’t keep papa waiting.” 
He bowed her out and heard her 
whistling softly as she ran upstairs. 


passed 


ARKINS vanished. Victor Augustus 
was alone with the kit bag. He 
glanced about and saw that the windows 
were open. <A clock in the living room 
chimed eight. If all had gone well, Me 
Phee was on his way. 
He lounged carelessly toward the side 
board and planted himself before the 
bag. In any event, it would do no harm 


to look at the money. He quickly un 


in paint makes paint com- 


plete. It is the ingredient 


‘that should be added to all 


paint to make the other 
ingredients more effective. 
Send for Booklet, ° Your Move”’ 


The NewJerseyZincCompany 
55 Wall Street, New York 


buckled the straps and pressed the catch. | 


The bag wasn’t even locked! And it con 
tained money—there was no doubt of 
that. He lifted a packet of one hundred 
bills and a similar 
one of five-thousand-dollar notes. Thrust 
ing his hand to the bottom he found 
nothing to sustain a doubt that the bag 
He had no idea 
that a million dollars in cash could be 
earried so compactly. He closed and re 
fastened the bag and wiped the perspira 
tion from his face. Then he strolled to 
the windows where the white curtains 
fluttered idly in the breeze. Temptation 
laid strong hands unon him. His imag 
ination ran riot. With a million dollars 


| he could return to Europe and bear him 


| self with dignity 


among other ex-kings 


|} and pretenders. 


| 


N his way to the house he had passed 
woodlands wild enough to shelter 
him safely and afford hiding places for 
the money until he could turn it into con 


venient form. McPhee, he reflected, 
would be in no position to assert ans 
claim to it or prosecute him for theft 


Tiptoeing through the living room to 


the hall, he listened intently. The si 
lence of death lay upon the house. The 
bag drew him back irresistibly to the 
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3-in-One is a household oil, 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust 


l'ry for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 


guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 


ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface 


Trial bortle sent free. THREE-IN-ONE OIL C0., 
42ANT. Broadway, New York 





BARODA DIAMONDS 


Flash Like the Genuine—at 1-50 the cost 
SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination. 5 
them first, then .. Catalog FREE. Patent 
Ring Gauge included for 5 two-cent stamps. 


The Baroda Co., Dept.Q90, 1460 Leland Ave., Chicago 

















“Here’s a real suit 
that cost only $17!” 


Men with pride of ap- 
pearance and pride of 
pocket- book like Style- 
plus Clothes $17—men 
who demand good clothes 
and decline to pay a cent 
more than is necessary 
for them. 

Styleplus are especially popular 
with good dressers and good dress- 
ers are shrewd buyers. ‘They find 
in Styleplus exactly the right style 
at exactly the right price! 





Styleplus 
Clothes. 


“The same price the world over" 


$17 


PA0t Mame BEGISTERED 





By specializing on this one suit 
and overcoat in the largest indi- 
vidual clothing plant in the world 
we are able to give new values 
the ome moderate price of $17. 


Why not save $3 to $8? 


You can do it on your -new 
winter suit or overcoat by buying 
Styleplus. A visit to the ONE 
Styleplus Store in your town will 
make you a Styleplus-Seventeen- 
Man for the rest of your life ! 

Style+-all wool fabrics-+ perfect 
fit+-expert workmanship-+ guaranteed 
wear. 


at 


Label in the 
our Guarantee 


Every Genuine Styleplus has 
Coat, our Ticket on the Sleeve, 
in the Pocket. 


Send for our 
All Occasions.”’ 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 
Founded 1849 
Baltimore, Md. 


ur 
and 


book: “Clothes for All Men, For 
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' The Wellington Means 
Quality in a Pipe 


It means aclean, cool, dry smoke, because the 
well won't let saliva into the bow to wet 
the tobacco and the upward bore of the 
bit protects the tongue. The 
Wellington is the leader of 
the far-famed W D C pipes 
stamped with the triangle trade- 
mark that has been on good 
pipes for more than a half- 
century. 25c, 35c, 50c and 
up, at good dealers’. 


William Demuth 
HF, & Company 
New York 
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S ldiieaiitieatal Pie 4 
dining room. He took it from the side 
board and carried it across the room 
to the windows and lowered it noiselessly ( ‘1 
to the veranda floor. Cla 

| 
7iTH his hands thrust into his | 7, 
pockets he walked away, puffing his A dma Me fo 


cigar, ready to explain if anyone came in | . Every\ Occ Ocsheion 
that he had put the bag outside to facili- | 
tate flight the moment McPhee arrived. 

It was a chance worth taking. The 
ex-King of Balamania crawled out upon 
the veranda, seized the bag, and crept 
carefully down the steps into the garden. 
He recalled a side entrance to the grounds 
and chose it as the safer point of exit. 

The garden was unlighted, but the 
stars were bright overhead, and he set 
off briskly. The whir of a rapidly ap 
proaching machine became audible in the 
distance. In a moment the car whizzed 
into the front gate and a door banged. | 
There was no time to lose, and Victo1 
Augustus lifted the bag to his shoulder, 
gripped bis cigar in his teeth, and in- 
creased his speed. The gravel crunched 
loudly under his feet. Somewhere in the 
shadows he heard the tinkle of water 
it trickled musically into the pool, and, 
remembering that it lay near the house, 
he veered away from it. 





New Cloth Top Gaiter Boot $5 


EGAL style supremacy is 
illustrated in this new 
and exclusive gaiter 


as 


| 

VOICE that he identified as McPhee’s | ° ° ° 

began calling loudly from the ve design. | his pattern elim~ 
randa. In his agitation Victor Augustus | P = . 
stumbled over a piece of hose that lay . 
across the walk, swore in the Balamania | inates the inconvenience and 
dialect, and sped on. He began to ques- | . bs 
tion his calculation of the distance to the | effeminacy of Spats ? but 
gate, for he should have reached it be ? 
fore now and be out on the highway. 


The thought of McPhee’s anger accel 
erated the fugitive’s pace; he was tear 
ing madly along a path that should have 
brought him long ago to the gate. For 
the third time he tripped over a line of 


combines the prominent 
style features of Fall, 1914— 
Fabric Tops and Gaiter Effects. 


hose; the walks seemed littered with 
hose, and he cursed the gardener’s stu : 
pidity for leaving it about. There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and goo 


Accredited Regal Agents. Autumn Style Portfolio free 
Shoes Shipped, Parcels Post Prepaid,.on receipt of Price 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


Suddenly he plumped into a man who 
rose like an apparition out of nowhere. 
He was placidly smoking a cigarette that 
stabbed Victor Augustus in the left ear. | 
This person was solidly planted and re 

















ceived the charge without damage and | 7 
with apparently only the slightest irri- | 270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
tation. 
“Pray, don’t apologize: my fault, I | 
assure you. If you are looking for the 
gate—” The voice was suave and cour 
teous; it seemed vaguely familiar. Its 


owner made no attempt to intercept Vic 


1 Saved '/2 His Coal Bills For 8 Years 






figure, the voice—suddenly it dawned 
upon him that they were those of Barkins, 
the butler, who had so smoothly and self 
effacingly served the dinner! Yet Barkins | 
would most certainly have halted him. | 


Rockford, Ill., January 31, 1914. 

Gentlemen: Have had in use in my house for over eight years one of 

your Underfeed Furnaces. Will say in favor of same that it has given 

the best of satisfaction not only in the saving of fuel, which amounted to 

at least one-half annually, but in giving also the required amount of heat. 
H. W. COYNER. 


tor Augustus, who caused the gravel to 

spatter the hedge viciously as he tore 

furiously on his way. 
HE low-spoken stranger who had | Wi h U d rf d! R d hi P f! 
risen in his path troubled him. The | it an n e ee e ea t 1S roo ° 





He was confused, frightened. Barkins’s 
very indifference was disturbing. 
At this instant he again plunged into 


Are YOUR Coal Bills Too High? 


The one certain way to reduce coal bills one-half 





| the man, mistily outlined in the star- ‘ , / . 
light. The fool seemed to spring up out to two-thirds is by using an Underfeed furnace or 


| of the earth merely 












to annoy him. boiler. Thousands of users have written us state- 


‘ ay. 708 ye tll a wer ee in Cat-out View of Furnace ments like these: “Coal bill $16.22 for seven rooms.”’ 
» Tone ¢ me rer! oO uwkwar ‘SS sé e ’” “e . ” 
mae nah pen te ‘Senne bat re ‘thie $5.40 to heat four rooms. Reduced coal bills from $109 to $53. 
rather rubbing it in?’ Victor Augustus ““Underfeed reduces coal bill 60%.” “A great fuel saver.” Have 
silently disengaged himself. Again cut coal bills $70 each winter for nine years.’’ ““Saved $122 a season. 


to detain him; 
he aided with great 


made no effort 
hand, 


Barkins 
on the other 


oe 


have divided my coal bill 











, ee cenanee 2 oe & o- we a ey, by five.’’ ‘Even temperature, 

politeness in restoring the bag. NEW-FEED “s : : Mwy 

| As he tripped over the hose for the NDERFEED with no smoke or dirt. 

fifth time it occurred to him that he Furnaces and Boilers No other furnace = boiler cnn compare 
aar ing ro in a cirele. ¢ » | = with the Underfeed in securing clean, 
was running round in oe cinete, une we Cut Coal Bills % to% even, economical heat. Specified and 
| stopped and began feeling with his free used by the U. S. Government. Soon 
| hand for a break in the hedge. A nar- | With the Underfesd. coal is fed from S22 for itself. Adapted to warm air, 


| 
| 












row cross path offering, he flung himself steam and hot water. 


into it and was off again. 


He enjoyed a fre for a few 


yards and then ¢ “ollide “l with a stout 
gentleman, who was moving toward him 
in haste. The concussion was severe, and 


below. All the fire is on top, causing per- 
fect combustion. Smoke and gases are burned 
up, making more heat with no smoke, soot, 
clinkers, smell and dirt and but few ashes. You 
can burn the cheaper grades of hard or soft 
coal and secure same heat as highest priced 










This Book Will 
Startle Y ou 


* course 


they both fell sprawling across the bag. coal. Any size or kind of coal may be used. a This 
“Thief! Blaggard!” puffed McPhee, ii oupon 
sitting heavily upon the chest of Victor 50% Saving Guaranteed Brings It 


Augustus. “You'll carry off my money, 


Every Underfeed furnace or boiler is 


will you? You'll play tricks on an inno 


cent girl, will you?” Then the ex-King 
came to life and began an offensive cam 
paign. The combatants were so preoccu 
pied as to be unmindful of the lighted 


end of a cigarette attached to the polite 
person the ex-King had first encoun- 
tered, and who was now taking a calm, 
impersonal interest in the battle. 

The struggle resolved itself into a furi- 
ous rough and tumble that carried them 
further down the path. Suddenly there 
was a splash of two human beings 
striking a considerable body of water. 


as 


csencssenpenssssestenwwenn sane 
YJ oft oft lll 
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guaranteed to reduce your present coal bill 
at least one-half when properly installed 
and operated. This is the strongest guar 
antee ever put behind any heating system. 
It is backed by a $1,000,000 corporation. 
Slash your big coal bills right square in 
two and get more heat by using an Under 
feed. Start to keep the coal money in your 
own pocket by mailing in the coupon today. 
ell send you furnace facts that will sur- 
prise you. (35 


The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) 
355 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Mail This for the Facts Now 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER Co. 
355 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I woul I like to know how to cut my coal bills 





from ‘4 ‘to 34 with a Williamson New-Fee 

Underfeed. 

Warm Air.... Steam or Hot Water....... 
Mark an after System iuterested in 


Name... 


Address 


f 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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My Deale 
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r’s Name ts 
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NEW PACKARD “3°38” 


All purchasers of last year’s model 
were invited to state why they selected 
our car. A vast majority replied it 
was because of the high composite 
excellence of all qualities looked for 
in the Packard. 

After placing their cars in service, 
ninety per cent. of these owners wrote 
that they were impressed most by the 
Packard ease of riding on all kinds 
of roads. 

Easy riding is a relative term. The 
best proof of Packard superiority is a 
cross country run. 

Any Packard dealer will be pleased 


to give you a demonstration. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY + DETROIT 


Lincoln Highway Licensed Under 
Contributor Kardo Patents 







Packard “3-38” 
Salon Brougham 
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Sturdy Quality 


ThefineEnglish crucible steel 
blades in Keen Kutter pocket 
knives never fail to hold a 
paper-cutting edge. Any 
| knife bearing the 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


trade mark is chock-full of | 
sturdy quality. Along with | 
this quality goes a guarantee | 
of perfectservice. Keen Kut- 
ter knives and tools have 
given satisfaction for more 
than 45 years, andif one fails, 
the dealer is authorized to 
give you back your money. 
| If not at your dealer's, write us. 















Garter 
Heat Faps 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


Men who dress well prefer 
the silk Boston Garter for 









































personal satisfaction 4% | || Simmons Hardware Co Pocket Kaite 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS BOSTON 4 No. K30711 
t. Louis, U. S. 3 blades 
AS AK & is, U. S. A. Price $1.25 
wm wm. t ——_____J 
You Have a RIGH | to Independence ° 
a ou have a right to independence, but you must have an Aonest purpose 
to carn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but thorough direc- 
tion and intelligent help must be supplied My instruction supplies the 
rst, and our Co-operative Bureau fulfills th econd Large numbers have 
ivailed themselves of both, succeeding to a remarkable degree Invest 
ate without prejudice, tl pportunits 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. If you have an idea that the collection t 
as I teach it is not as safe, sure and dignified as a bank,or any other profitabl 
yusiness, you are mistaken, and I w pr it, if you earnestly desire to get ahea 
No essential branch of business is s« or les rowded No bu 
t » large without ivestment tal an | gladly send ou, for the asking 
‘POINTERS ON THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 
It mean comfort fe fe, if t a great more Write for it r 
W. A. SHRYER. Pres AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 50 State St., Detroit, Mich 














grasping the stone edge, clutched the kit 
bag and drew it into the pond. 


HE man behind the cigarette now be 
gan to manifest an interest in the 


proceedings; he even showed signs of 
becoming a participant after a deliberate 
philosophic fashion of his own. 
“If you gentlemen will please 
churning the water, I'll be glad to help 
you out. But, really, I don’t want to 
spoil my clothes.” 
“The bag’s lost: 


stop 


I gotta get that bag!” 
gurgled the boodler, trying to swim. 
“Pray compose yourself, Mr. McPhee. 
We'll send a diver after the bag in the 
morning. Steady now and out you come!” 
Victor Augustus, scorning aid, negoti 
ated his own rescue. He clambered out 
of the water, shook himself like a soused 
spaniel, and darted away. One bound 
was the extent of his darting. His legs 
were kicked from under him by the man 
who had changed his plate at dinner. 
“Really, you know, the party isn’t over 
yet, Mr. King. You must accompany Mr 
McPhee to the house—explanations—a 





hot drink, and that sort of thing.” 

As he got upon his feet a hand laid 
lightly on his wet shoulder gave a cet 
tain emphasis to the invitation. 

Pardon me, old fellow, but I must 
insist,” said Barkins in the tone of a 


| gentleman reaching for the order book in 
ia elub. The two set off for the house, 
| McPhee trudging doggedly ahead with 
| the air of a man highly resolved to make 
| some one pay dearly for his unhappiness 
} 
M'S8 McPHEEF sat in the living room, 
| dressed aus for a journey, and in 


spite of his discomfiture, Victor Augustus 


|} noted that her gray traveling gown and 
hat were exceedingly becoming. She was 
| reading a magazine, which she tossed 
aside as her father and the dethroned 
| ruler of Balamania entered. 

“You, Katie!” shouted McPhee, point 
|ing with a moist fat finger, “after all 


I done for you, you play a trick like this!” 
Words failing him, he struck his hands 
upon his sides, a violence which caused 
his soaked garments to utter a disagree 
able squish. 
“If you two could see yourselves,” 
Katie, “you'd be for the 
| your lives.” 
“T wish to assure you, 


said 


good rest of 


Miss McPhee,” 


| said Victor Augustus, “that I was ani 
mated by the highest motives, the wish 
| merely to serye—” 
| “You lunatic! You fool!” cried Me 
Phee, flinging round at him. “Do you 
know what you done? You've thrown a 
million dollars into that damned mud 
puddle: it’s ruined: gone forever!” 
K* ATIE smiled and buttoned her glove 
“Oh, don’t bother about that million 


guest dropped 
Barkins was 
for another 


dollars, papa. When our 
the bag out of the window, 
on to his job’ and changed it 
filed with bricks The bag with the 
money is in Martin's machine, just out 
side the gate. And the chauffeur is a 
| Champion wing-shot.” 


| “Martin!” bawled McPhee, turning 
}upon young Corrigan, whom Victor 
Augustus now identified as Barkins the 
butler, “I want to say to you, Marty 


Paris with 


France has responded with 94 per cent 
of its theoretical effectiveness! There 
are corps of volunteers—lItalian, Polish. 
American, and other foreigners. Men 
are getting so scarce that they are sus 
pected and scorned. 
The Dominant Ideal 
RANCE has 
single idea. 
all the maddening, 


become a nation of a 
To finish once and for 
tantalizing threats of 


the German Empire every mind = in 
France is concentrated. For the Ger 
man people, as a whole, France has 
nothing but sympathy, but the war 
clique of Prussia must be put an end 
to forever. It is a crusade. And so 


no theatres, no cafés, no balls, no music 





no pleasure. We are not interested in 
amusements of any kind. In London 
the theatres are still open, new plays 
even are being put on: they have cricket 
matches, tennis, and prize fights still. 
But not in Paris Why. when Isadora 
OOOO ELS 
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“You're drownin’ me, you damn’ fake; Corrigan, that if you've set up this tric 
let go o’ me, IT say! Help!” spluttered and expect to skid me back to New York 
McPhee us he swallowed a large portion and into the pen, you got another guess 
of the pool and became inaudible. comin’ !” 
The eager hands of Victor Augustus, “You're not going to jail, papa, and 


you’re not going back to that sanitarium 


either,” said Katie gently, resting her 


hands on the back of a chair. “And you 
don’t have to bother about that money 
Martin’s got it all fixed. and those 
unpleasant proceedings have all heen 
stopped. Martin’s arranged to pay the 
money back, and the district attorney’s 
satisfied.” 

“You, Katie, vou make me think I'm 
plumb crazy!" cried McPhee, almost in 
tears. “Pay it back! My God, things 
have come to a hell o” a pass!” 


“Mr. McPhee,” Corrigan in his 
pleasant, even tones as the boss strode 
toward the door, “IT advise you to stick 
close to Katie. There are three men sit 
ting on the piazza ready to run you over 
the State line in a big machine if you 
don’t obey her orders. You can be ar 
rested and stand trial, or you can return 
quietly to New York and let me do the 
rest for you. The million dollars 
back anyhow.” 

McPhee advanced upon him threaten 
ingly, shaking his fists in the air. 


“You ungrateful pup!” he shouted 


said 


roe 
LOesS 


ao 
ATIE stepped between them and held 
her bedraggled father off with the 
tips of her fingers. 
“Please don’t strike Martin! If you 
do, you'll regret it!” 
“I'd like to go to the chair for killin’ 
him. I’m a-goin’ 
“You're going to be nice and respect 
able; that’s your ticket, papa.” 
“T think,” ventured the last of the 
kings with a tug at his limp collar, “that 


I'm the aggrieved person in this affair.” 
Corrigan with difficulty restrained 
Mclhee, who seemed to be infuriated by 
the very sound of the ex-King’s voice 
“You misled and humiliated me! You 
promised to show me the perfection of 
your American boodle system!” 
tinned the last of the kings hotly, 
ing his fist at McPhee. 
“Bah!” snarled McPhee. 
anything about boodle?’ 
“Of course,” Katie interrupted 
“papa never really meant to 
anyone. He merely took that 
keep for a few weeks to test 
of Estimate’s bookkeeping. 
came up here for a 
mindedly forgot about it.” 
“What vour father forgot.’ 
last of the kings, lifting his he: 
fully, “was woman—-woman the 
But, Miss McPhee, it shall never 


con 


shak 
“Who said 


gently, 
defraud 
money to 
the Board 
Then he 
rest and absent 
said the 
id mourn 
eternal! 
be said 


that a Balamania king was lacking in 
magnanimity ! L again offer you my 
heart and hand.” 

“Put that lunatic out and gimme some 
dry clothes!” screamed Mcl’hee. “One 
busted boss is enough for this family 
Him marry Katie! TI guess nobody's 
goin’ to marry Katie very soon!’ 

“T should hope not!” said Katie with 
her entrancing smile, “for I'm already 
married !" 

‘Married! gasped McPhee 

“Married!” choked Victor Augustus 


“To-day. at four o’clock, at Litehfield 


to Martin.” 
Hk dethroned kings glared at each 
other. Then, as by a common impulse 
of self-preservation, they clasped hands 


the Lid On 


from page 10 
Duncan presented her beautiful Vavil 
ion Bellevue and her atelicr in Nenilly. 
fully equipped, to the Government as 


destitute children of 
sailors, an enthusi 
Americans projected 
a series of entertainments for the pur 
pose of helping to carry that work. 
There are over 5,000 Americans now in 
Paris, many artists, singers, musicians, 
writers, and actors, so many, indeed, the 
committee could hardly pick a program 
from an embarrassment of volunteers. A 
large theatre offered, decorations 
printing. It promised to raise thousands 


a home for the 
French soldiers and 
astic committee of 


on 


Wis 


of dollars for the cause But the Mili 
tary Governor of Paris would have none 
of it 

“It is not the time!” said le “Paris 
is too distraught, waiting for her dead 
and wounded.” And the project was 
therefore abandoned 

So Paris has not only an idea, but 


idealism. The state of siege has enabled 
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LECTRICITY 
+The20* Centur y Servant 









































LECTRICITY is the cleanest, quickest, most ae 4 

willing and most easily controlled household mA 
servant. It gets busy instantly where the housewife 
directs—and never tires. And it charges very little 
for the perfect service which it renders. 





The best-known service of electricity in the home is 
through the telephone—that marvelous instrument 
of human sensitiveness—which would be impossible 
were electricity unknown. The telephone is at 
the forefront of electrical development. 


It is a significant fact that the 8,000,000 telephones 
used on the world’s greatest telephone system—the 
Bell System—are made by the Western Electric 
4 Company. These are in daily use throughout 
America, and are everywhere recognized as perfect 
instruments. 








This excellence of electric construction is reflected 
in every device bearing the Western Electric 
name. The Western Electric vacuum cleaner, the 
Western Electric washing machine, inter-phones, 
heaters, fans, toasters, coffee percolators, lamps, 
etc., etc., all are sponsored by the manufacturer 
who builds the Bell Telephones. 





For thirty-five years this company has been identi- 
fied in a notable way with the development in 
electrical progress. It is organized on a nation- 
wide basis to maintain an easily available service 
for users of Western Electric apparatus. 








W rite our nearest house for literature descriptive of electrical 


household conveniences. Ask for booklet No. 169-C. 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 







New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee India mtn Oklahoma Cary Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 
New Orleans Detroit 







EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Western Elecfric 
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There are thousands of capable men in smal yer 
with small salaries and no oure who need only our train- 


ing to become successful Lawyers. demand for Law- 
is increasing daily—Law vie becoming a vital factor 
every business—large firms are seeking competent 
Lawyers for their regular staff,and are w to pay 


“You Can Be a Lawyer NOW 


t is no longer com plex—noeducation required beyond 


ult ability to read and write intelligently. Our instruc- 


tion is written in in langua, it is the combined know- 
ledge of the world’s — egal experts— Professors of 
Law in such big resident colleges as Univ. of Wis., Univ. 

of Chicago, niv. of |Mich., N. Western Univ., 
and Univ. of N It is recognized as the foremost 
me | Law method by America’s greatest al and 
educa‘ thorities—it is the rt wnetbed “fy — 


au 
Aa 





1 differe’ 
etely coverings ed x ~ , 
gy It is lik is Me heel ng great essors in your home. 
Learning Law by our method is Fonchnating-intarosting 
—you will never give it up until you have completed it. | 

We Train You At Home ail! 

in epee Cue. You don’t give up 
or resent position, income or pleasures. Makes no 
ference where you live, what you — at, how small 
youeinaeme oy or Ld little time you ha e. The a s 


—we > pagent easy. gy of 

greatest ee arned at home in spare tim 
Weenroll more students every month than 9 other 
bn smn home-study Law school in the world. is is 


g, conservative, reliable institution—the largest, 
oldest and most complete of its kind on earth. r grad- 
uates hold “‘-_-y records and poceSereneniaaiene in 
any 'e guarantee to coach you FREE until 
—— This is the school + shows actual results 

no statements it can’t prove. Our Diploma 


Caw Librar Big Special Offer 


If pbs enroll now we 
id our complete, 


standard, authoritative Law Litrary—14¥ volumes of Amer- 
jean Law and ure, completely covering every 
branch of Law—a massive handscmes qos over 6,000pages, | 
| 


15,000 illustrative cases; 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


Complete Course In 
Public Speaking Given 


Written by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 

Professor of Public Speaking at College of City of New | 
York, Editor Public ye rag Review, now Special Lec- 
turer on Public Speaking at various Universities and 
for N. ¥. Board of Education. This ix another astonishing 
LaSalle scoop—another bic LaSalle offer unequaled by any 
other Law School. This beneficial course in Public Speaking 
fe a complete, authoritative, wonderful course covering 
fully every essential. You can quickly understand and mas- 





ter it. Don’t confuse this with any other similar course —no 
other just like it Learn how at this time we give this 
course absolutely free iu connection with our Law Course 
The State of Minois authorizes us 
Become An LL.B. io cater on cur sredustes the 
Degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B Every successful man 
bad to make his start Semele aenenew. Mail coupon 
Bow fur free facts send no 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F-251, Chicago, I'l. 


Qs es ws ss a SS 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept-F-251Chicago, Ill. 1 
] | 


Send at once facts about your free offer of Complete 
Course in Public Speaking, also your free books, 
**Evidence”’ and Valuable Law Guide. 


footie aialllicediantiaeamidiiesceadiitamencdttinenetiiceetane 
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OSTER 
DIE 
STOCKS 


VER twenty years of speciali- 
zation and improvement have 
made the OSTER line of pipe- 
threading tools the best and most 
extensive on the market. For any 
pipe-threading, in any 
trade, there is a particu- 
lar Oster tool. The Oster 
line is complete. Send 
your name and address 
and receive complete 
OSTER Catalog by re- 


turn mail. 
The 
Oster Mfg. Co., 
2222 East 61st St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Buy from the Maker and 
SAVE $2 to $8 on Your 


Raincoat or Mackinaw 


r 





Each garment cut accoriing to you 
A\| Raincoats 
Balmacaans 






measure warranted 


Waterproof 4 











| of Paris these 


| the next corner. 


| Red Cross stations for 
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the city to clear its skirts of much that 
was equivocal. The lid is on now, and 
the military governor by his simple fiat, 
has done what the civil government of 


has long been unable to achieve. 
The sale of absinthe has stopped. The 
sou-in-the-slot gambling machines have 
gone from all the bars. Free vaccination 
stations have been established. 


the city 


Insouciant Paris ls Grave Now 
HE wave of seriousness and morality 
is reflected in the papers. “It is a 
shame to permit the old theatre bills to 
disfigure the advertising kiosks,” they 
say. “Why should we be forced to see 
everywhere the names of obscene, obso- 
lete reviews, ‘Cache ton Nu’ and ‘Sans 
Culottes, Mesdames! when we are wait 
ing in agony for news from the war?” 
Yet “youth will be served.” and so, 
the other night, walking along the Rue 
du Bac, I saw a merry quartet, two 
young men and two girls, burst into loud 
laughter at some jest. It was ten o'clock 
at night, and their shrieks of laughter 
did, I confess, jar me. A sergeant de 
vile appeared from around the corner. 


, 
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“Here, there!” he commanded. “Keep 
quiet, d’you hear?” Such is the temper | 
August days, its nerves on 
edge awaiting news of the great battle | 
that must come. 

No Frenchman is spending a single un- 
necessary sou. The “moratorium,” free- 
ing him from all financial obligations in- 
curred before August 1, has, for a while, | 
solved the problem of rents and the effect | 
of the sudden cessation of all revenue; | 
but hard times have come, desperate 
times for mothers and sisters and wives | 
—and for those who do not receive even | 
the thirty cents a day paid to wives of | 
soldiers in the field, despair lies around 
Already the bread lines 


are forming. A _ heartbreaking double 
queue waits three times a day—old men, 
children, and women—in front of the | 


the bowl! of soup 
and piece of bread. 


Paris to-day a city of women. As | 


is 


| the men were drafted and left, as the | 
more important public utilities became | 
short-handed, the public asked: How | 


shall the life of the city be maintained? 
The inevitable and natural solution came: 
Use the women. The answer was so sim 
ple that Paris has accepted a new condi 
tion almost without wonder or comment 


Manned By Women 

S you descend into the Metropolitan 

Subway station, a woman at the ticket 
office serves you. When you go down 
stairs, a woman punches your ticket—a | 
pretty woman, efficient but rather 
in her glazed vizored cap and smart uni 
ferm, who smiles and says: “Hurry up, 
the last train is just leaving!’ Women 


sober, | 


} 
| 


guards push the side doors together 
only the controller is a man. On the 
trams women take your money, make 
change, and pass over your ticket. For 
a few days the passengers enjoyed the 
novelty and the woman’s inexperience, 
but if a look of uncertainty crossed her 
face, everyone was ready to help her | 
| with advice or information, to tell her 
the names of the streets, even to ring the 
bell for her and pick up dropped fifty 
centime pieces. 

The Société Générale, the great co- 


operative banking company of France, has 
lost almost 75 per cent of its employees. 
4ut the wives and daughters and sisters 
of its porters and clerks have donned 
black frocks embroidered with the com 
pany’s monogram and reopened the doors 
In newspaper offices the porters are all 
women. Women clean the streets at 
night, and women have begun to drive 
the taxicabs. Women of all -gov 


sorts 


are leaving Paris every day to assist 


on the farms of France. 
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State Provides Jobs 

UT for the “oldest 

world” 
in these troublous times? 
past when every army had its skirt of 
camp followers; the ladies of the street 
have as little ‘place in this new, serious- 
minded town from whence the men, their 
have gone. And yet they have 
fallen in perforce with the wonderful ad 
justment of the times and found 
Two days after war was declared 


as trade in 


avd Mackinaws Guevenstias place. 

Quality first’ the founiat every “fille” upon the police cards was 
ine ial Onder Moms: Oe | rounded up and dispatched to the hos 
— co. oe pital of St. Lazare, there to sew ban 
free; a pestal w ng any cate dages and load cartridges for the war! 
oot ee oe Every respectable woman in Paris who 
. . F hasn’t actually to work for her living 

Torpedo Brand Manufacturing Co. is in the Red Cross 
ar eee, -_ Cw. For already there has begun the second 
Must send highest cla } OOTP ANIL YLOOMLMADILLOT TAL 
ee | Spm ep 





ernesses, stenographers, shopkeepers, even | 


the 
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made 


Duofold is a double 


of two fabrics which together weigh 


garment, 


much less than ordinary underwear. 
The outer fabric is warm, light weight 
wool. ‘The inner lining is soft, thin 
cotton. No wool touches the skin. Vhe 
cotton lining absorbs the moisture of 
the body and protects the flesh from 
the irritating wool. “The woolen outer 
fabric repels the Winter's cold and 
retains the natural heat of the body. 


The two fabrics are joined by wide 


WOOL 


YOUR 
COMMON SENSEs, 
| YO Ual 


Duofold 


Underwear 


Combines All the Protection of Wool 
and All the Comfort of Cotton 


ETTER protection 

against sickness and 
more REAL comfort are 
given by Duofold than by 
any other underwear. 


air 





stitching through which the circu- 
lates and keeps the garment fi esh and dry. 


Colds 
after overheating, and wo other underwear 
keeps the body at so nearly natural heat un- 
der all changes of temperature as Duofold. 


are caused by sudden chilling 


Duofold keeps you warm, but it 
doesn’t scratch like all-wool underwear 


the cotton inner fabric is soft as a rose. 


And. Duofold doesn’t pinch or shrink 
like all-wool underwear. 


Duofold is made in Union and Two-Piece Suits in Several 


Weights and All Sizes for 


FREE! 


Women and Children. 


Men, 


Sample of Duofold Fabric 
and Booklet on request. 


| DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 49 Elizabeth Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 











JAMES H. HARE 


America’s foremost war photographer, 
the front for Leslie’s, taking pictures of the greatest 
battles ever fought on this earth. The photographs 
he gets will be published in this country only in 


| gr 
Leslie's 
I Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


\. At Your News Stand» 
For Ten Cents 


ear: 
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FREE wusicat work 


ALL MANDOLIN AND GUITARDOM 
of Three Continents is set agog by the 
“GIBSON” Violin g Exclusive “GIBSON 

construction @ { 4 Features 

of Mandolin Carved Top and Back; Stradi 












varius arenes scientific grad 
and uation from thick in cent 
. o ute thinness at rim whicl 
Guitar / usly secures strength and sen 





mpels free vibration of entire so 
ard by extending the vibrational 
lines of least resistance clear to the rim 
A tilted neck permits a high bridge on 
both Mandolin and Guitar, 
which with the extension 
string holder secures ver- 
tical and increased string 
pressure sufficient to pul- 
sate a larger and thicker 
yard; thus pro- 
bigne of never before 
realized. Relative treatment of top 
and back secures sym} athetic vibra- 
tion from the bac k-board which addi- 
Necks 


ing-t 

























sounding-be 


jncing 4 


tone 


tionally supports the 

are reinforced and made non-warp- Wm. 
able. Guard-plates or finger- Place, Jr., 
rests are elevated on all ‘‘Gib- theCoun 
son” instruments a8. try’s Idol 
action Adjustable string Y of Mando 
pearing at bridge over- if lin Virtuo- 
comes sharping of heavier so-ship and 


Star Soloist 
of the Victor 


strings in upper p< ysi tions, 
Get a ‘Gibson’ on ap- 











proval at as low 4s Talking 
fi.00 down and Machine 
$1.50 a month Company, 
(Only 5c. aday.) writes: 
Costs you noth- “Tne ‘Gil 
ing to investi- son tone 
gate. Besides, | enunc'ates 
you want our perfectly and 
new free su- carries in the 
perb book of | largest hall 
100 pages with a wealth 
90 cuts—and ‘ and brilliancy 
subject-matter peculiarly its 
on instrument own, which 
onstraction gives onfidence 
instrumentation dear tothe virtu 
orchestration, creat for he knows the 
American and Euro trasting tonal effects, the rapi 

pean Artists and Or cution and all the other intrica 
chestras; 4& terse om techni e will go forward to the 
pilation of virile tr ith ‘ € iuces them 

For the player and eve in the supe 
teacher of strings onstruction 





Also PREE Treatise “HOW TO PRACTICE, WHEN AND 

WHY, PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED.” The great- 

est lecture in three decades on this specific subject. 
Write today. Ifa teacher, do business on ourcapital. Stock 
furnished. We help sell. We pay the advertising. You pay 
for goods when sold; return goods not sold. Try our ‘‘Still 


Hant.” Catalog and thematic list free. Enclose your card 
OPEN:—A splendid, permanent teaching and business opp« 
tunity to the right teacher Either sex. e@ Write erematty 


Other positions pending 


GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR CO. 
526 Harrison Court, Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 








How men rise in 
business 


Do you waat to know how to rise in business— 
how to turn ideas into dollars—how to obtain and 
hold a better position—how to increase sales—how 
to hire and handle men—how to write letters with 
force and grip in them—how to advertise profit- 
ably? If these big and vital subjects interest you 
then you should write today—right now—for our 


FREE—32-PAGE 
BUSINESS BOOK 


This interesting book— 
filled with business-creating 
ideas—is sent free. It will 
tell you how men rise in 
business—actua! life-stories 
of successful men—and it 
will show you how you, 
too, can rise step by step. 
Do not write for it unless 
you are ambitious, live and 
energetic, and are looking 
forward to a 
life-long ca- 
reer of suc- 
cess in _busi- 
ness. If that 
describes 

you, then 

write today and say: 
“Send me your free book 
and I'll read it. ** Address 
w. 1aw Company, 
































Dont Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires” 


For over three years French and 
German motorists have been getting 
from 10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their 
tires by “‘half- soling”’ them with Steel 
Studded Treads. 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their example 
and are saving $50.00 to $200.00 a year 


in tire expense. 

withouta 
We Ship On Approval ©. deposit 
prepay express and let you be the judge. 
Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold undera si guar- 
antee for 5,000 miles without puncture. 

Applied in your garage in 30 minutes. 
offered to motor- 
Special Discount ; in new territory 
on first shipment direct from factory. 
A postal will get full information and sample with- 
in a week. State size of tires. Don’t wait-write today. 








THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER =O. 
1129 Karpen Bidg., Chicago. 


1329 Acoma St., Denver. 










luate Course 
Highest 
te is for Speed and | 
hae games f Court Report 
tems ymbined inten years 
ef Instructor. Write for free catalog 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
Suite 79, Schiller Bldg., Chicago 
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great mobilization, the mobilization of in 


dustry, and the authorities are develop 
ing their plans as carefully as the Wai 
Department arranged for the troops 
There is a certain level of activity below 
which no great city can fall, even in 
time of war. We must have light, fuel, 
food, water, and transportation. So 
aris has attacked the problem of re 
storing its normal conditions with that 
businesslike thoroughness which has 


made this war a triumph of efficiency. 
The employment of women was but the 


first step. We can now exist in com 
parative comfort; prices are regulated, 
there is no famine and no extortion. The 
taximeter clock still arranges your just 


fare. But Paris must renew its strength. 
The army must be provisioned and the 
crops gathered. To supply the enormous 


demand for clothing, shoes, food, ammu 
nition and arms, it is absolutely neces 
sary that the commercial activity of 


France should be restored How shall 
that be accomplished ? 


So already—before the last soldier has 


left Paris—the executive heads are busy 
preparing for the future. First the Ger- | 
mans and Austrians must be sent to the 


country to harvest the crops. 


The Motherly Government 
ROM the Place de l’Europe, the other 


day, I looked down on the tracks of 
the Gare St. Lazare, and saw a row of box 
cars—the sort that are used for cattle. 
Seated upon planks running crosswise 
were huddled the unfortunate Teutons, 
men, women, and children, on rough 


seats with no backs, crowded uncomforta 


bly, awaiting their long journey to the 
country. Bang! the sliding doors were 
shut and locked. No windows—only the 
narrow openings on each side of the 
doors. So much for the Germans! 


Next comes the problem of the chémage 
the question of the unemployed. For, 
while three-quarters of the manufactur 


ing establishments have shut down, 
owing to their lack of workmen, there 
are still thousands of men without occu 


pation and with no money. The first step 
was to attempt to combine several manu 
factories in to operate on half 
time. Then came the question of credits, 
with which the banks are now engaged 

The Minister of Public Works has held 
meetings in his offices, and consulted with 
the railways, with architects 
and The Minister of Com 
merce with the directors of 
business establishments, and is finding 
out first what are the conditions and how 
to ameliorate them. The Metro is now 
running on schedule time until nine 
o'clock at night. The committees for the 
helping of the poor are organizing regu 
lar relief stations. Public employment 
agencies are being established and the 
schools are ready to be opened. In every 
direction one Paris cooperating to 
bring back the regularity of its daily life. 


heads of 
contractors, 
is also busy 


Sees 


| Poor Little Clementine 





| Shall 


to 


aris is resumingits normal state, 
the papers. But is it? 
Clémentine, the melancholy 
She is on her feet all day. 
bells of the boarders: she 
rest of the time in the 

potatoes and washing 
dishes. No veal or pudding or wine for 
Clémentine—all bread and 
water and gravy and six dollars a month, 
which will just about pay for her room 
in another house down the street. 
There’s little left for her baby, away at 
Rheims with her mother, who can as ill 
afford nourishing food. But to-day 
Clémentine has been informed that there 
is no more money to pay her wages. Of 
course, she may work on for nothing. 
The question for “lémentine is serious 
work herself to death for six 
dollars a month plus bread, water, and 
gravy, or accept the 1.25 francs which 
the Government will pay her (her 
dier-hushband’s salary), but only if 
is out of work? This is her problem 
Which would you choose ?—37.50 francs, 
without food, from the Government, 
without having to work, or 30 francs 
with her pitiful meals, and work from 
7 a. m. till 10 p. m.? 


yy 
say Ask poor 
little 
at our pension. 
answering the 
works all the 
kitchen peeling 


bonne 


she gets is 


she 


sol 


There Are Many Clementines 
HERE 
And I don't 
the pension. But 


are many Clémentines in Paris. 
blame her for leaving 
how about Madame 8., 
with her nineteen rooms, of which only 
six are occupied 7 Oh, seven ! I for 
got the one filled with the trunks of pen 
sionaires who have to the war or 
England. For that is, in Paris, the 
important room in every pension 
filled with trunks 


yes, 
gone 


most 
the bedroom 
snenenneensonseneacsenneniney, 


wun, wy ty tee be fom ume" 
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safety first 
automatic 


Positive safety is the prime con- 
sideration in the manufacture of 
firearms. For over 50 years we 
have made revolvers on the safety 
/irst principle, so this fundament- 
ally different, safely first automatic real- 
ly is not an innovation. for us, - but 
simply the logical result of years of 
study and experiment. 


Smith & Wesson 


Automatic 


It's doubly safe 
Unintentional discharge is impossible 


The automatic safety, under the trigger guard, is operated 
by an easy, natural movement of the middle finger—not by 
the same finger that pulls the trigger—not by the mere pres- 
sure of the hand in- grasping the butt. Definite intention to 
fire is necessary before the automatic safety can be operated. 
And the won-automatic safety, of stock, 








on rear serves as a 
double precaution. 
Five-fold superiority 
Added to the unique safety devices are S. & W. mechanical 


perfection and accuracy, ease of cleaning, the bolt release catch 
which makes cocking easy, and the special calibre which 
protects you from cheap or inferior ammunition Five ex- 
clusive and important features found in no other automatic 
oy mewrarion pistol, and well worth your careful consideration. 

Ask your dealer to tell you all about the 


Smith &.Wesson Automatic. 
Write us tor free booklet describing gun in detail. 


SMITH & WESSON 
770 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


For over SO years makers of Superior Firearms 
oS = 
































he Biggest Profit 
easonls Right Now! 


50 a Week Extra 


For Retailers 


Every month is pop-corn time with the Butter- 


Took in $679.45 
in one month in 
a Chicago De- 
partment Store. 















Kist machine but the season is at its best right 
now. Get in on the flood tide. Grasp this money aa 
making opportunity at once. In scores of stores « 
extra profits of $25 to $60 weekly, and in some ; 
places t e that much is being made with our 

latest an/omatic machine for making“ Butter-Kist”’ 

popped corn—crisp, crackling, melt-in-your 

mouth, pure creamery-buttered corn—the kind 

that people will walk blocksto buy. Thisisa high j 
class machine built for high-class stores. It’s as ( 






us the finest soda fountain or show case 
Increase General 
Store Sales 


This draws nickels like magic. In 
many not only paying handsome 
profits itself but Aas increased general store sale 


handsome 






machine 
stores if Is 







~S, 


















as high as 15 percent! The“ Butter-Kist’’ Popper 

ks different works different from any pop-corn machin 
you ever saw \ machine you will be proud to own. Superbly 
built of plate glass; metal parts of polished German silver and 
nickel; cabinet of mahogany, oak orivory white enamel. Occupies 
66 30x24 inches of floor space. Stands six feet hig 





“Butter-Kist” Corn Po yper 






In all Electric or with Gas for Hot Plate. Does everything but make chan rything « automatically 
ayy a May: Mage feed-box, light the gas (if combination) turn the motor switch Th itt r-Kist” Poppe r does the reat 
It feeds the corn in proper quantity, pops it, separate 

unpopped rains, if any, carries the yew corn toa 

buttering device, butters it, and drops it down ready to ¥ 

be scooped, piping hot, into bags. Capacity can be regu FOR Department Stores, Drug Stores, Confection- 
lated as desired labor, no watching, no time wasted eries, Cigar Stores, Motion Picture Theatres, 


Fruit Stores, Groceries, 5c and 10c Stores, Street Rail- 
way Transfer Stations, Amusement Parks, etc., etc. 


Advertises Your Store 


Th Butter Kise P pper will make your store the 
most be i of street Everybody mystified 
the fascinatir moving mechanism. Pulls crowds lib 
magi Be nm your ction with this spot-cas! 
money make T'wo minutes time and a 2c stamp put 
all the facts before you 





HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 


The Coupon Brings Everything 1734 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. . 


Simply fill he coupon on the right and mail it to us Tell me how to make bie extra profits every 
Then we will send you a big budget of facts, figures week with a‘‘ BOTTER-KIST’’ POPPER. Alsosend 
and ph ha xplain everything Read how othe "e8 . » 
nerchants are cleaning up big profits every week. Sold GOSESS, ORE, Soe. 

n easy ™ It will pay its way from the very first day 

Makes | noney all the year ind, but the Z 
been face o 4 Name 
W now and get f ation by 


return mail 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
1734 Van Buren St., 





| ee vc co cues covceedbebeuedaauale | 


Indianapolis, Ind. 






Line of Business 
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“Push The Button-and Rest” 


REST 
FO K OUT 





Some Of Our Most Popular 


Medium Price Chairs 











070-A 


ES 
 SGHT 








in one of the famous 


of a big, soft, comfortable Royal Easy Chair. 


puts it. That's an exclusive Royal feature. 


It is out of sight when not in use. 


You will be proud to have several in your horne. 


Rare Mahogany Best of Oaks. All Finishes 


and remember you by. 
style and price. 


Don’t Buy Unless You See The Word 
Royal on the Push Button—Like Thist= 


If you can’t find a dealer in your town 
who sells Royal Easy Chairs, write us, and 
we'll give you the name of one that does. 





Rest, Relax and Enjoy 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT 


When the day’s work is done, the “old man” likes to 
get his slippers on, and with his pipe and favorite book 
relax and forget business cares in the roomy, luxurious depths 


With just a light finger pressure on the famous 
Button” he causes the chair back to assume any position com- 
fortable to him, from sitting to reclining. He then reads, rests 
or even sleeps, stretched out, with every muscle relaxed in per- 
fect safety and comfort, because the chair back stays where he 


The Foot Rest insures absolute comfort for the legs and feet. 
Concealed in this foot rest 
is a basket for Newspapers, Periodicals or Books. 


Royal Easy Chairs are distinctively elegant and stylish too. 


More Than 1000 Styles—Prices $12 to $100 


Domestic Leathers, Tapestries and Imitations of Leather. 


An ideal gift that every member of the family will enjoy 
You can always find just the right 


For Sale By All Good Furniture Dealers 





ROYAL CHAIR CO., STURGIS, MICH. 












“Push 


There are 


Imported and 





495-L. C. 


Over 1000 Other 
Styles. Prices 
$12 to $100 


Ask Your Dealer To 
Show Them To You 














12 NEW BULBS, 10¢ | 


ALL READY TO BLOOM 
1 Calla Godfry, perpetual, fra- 
grant, newest and finest. 
3 Oxalis Double Rosebud,clus- 
ters of exquisite golden bloom 
3 Oxalis G. Duchess, 3 colors. 
; rig gy Purity, new, white, 
Hyac inths. White, 
Potted this Fall, all will bloom fine- 
ly this winter in any window. All 
mailed for l0c., also Catalog contain- 
acomplete tre atise on culture of Fall 
ilbs. Big Catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus and all bulbs and plants for Fall planting free 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


















Wide Awake AGENTS! 


BIG 
Money 

You need no experience. Our line sellsitself. We have 
the most complete, fully guaranteed, line of knives, ra- 
zors, strops and c utle ary specialties. Golden Rule Knives 
are Nand forged, made of genuine English razor steel. 
We will put any photo or lodge emblem on one side of 
the transparent andie and name and address on the 
other. rite for catalog and terms—exclusive territory. 


GOLDEN RULE CUTLERY (0., 552 W Lake St, Dept. 164, CHICAGO 








Its the Splendid 
new 20 Gauge 
Mactin” 2 





e Hammerless 
Mac: Lin Repeating Shotguns 


wie (Smet a il 








20 Gauge—This neat little, sweet little pump gun adds zest to the sport of shooting— 


5 shots, about 574 pounds, 25-inch barrel. 


A perfect gun for snipe, quail, par- 


tridge, woodcock, squirrels, rabbits, etc.—handles fast and with wonderful precision. 
You will like the handsomely matted barrel—a high grade and exclusive feature. 
Uses 2%- as well as 21-inch shells, allowing good, stiff loads for duck and trap 


shooting. 
12 and 16 Gengen: 13 erless, for ducks, 
the heavier soads. ke the 20g auge, they have 
steel-breech and safety features the 

solid top, side ejection, closed-in-breech. Many grades 


Ask for free circular of 20 gauge—or send 3 stamps postage 
for big catalog of all Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns, 


For increased weight or range, 28-inch barrel at the same price—$24.00. 


foxes, trap shooting, etc.; perfect in build, weight and balance for 
top, side ejection, matted barrel, take down construction and 
t make it the — “~~ — 


the solid- 
6 quick shots. Hammer Guns, take-down, 


ae built. 
gun for every purpose | 


Vhe Marlin Frrearms ©. 


17 Willow Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
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} seem unlikely. 
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Continued from page 9 


elgium. 
was 
“Trea 


or found later in the south of 
The bitterness toward German) 
what one might expect in Paris. 


son,” “betrayal,” “savagery” were on 
everybody’s lips. For Antwerp, you might 
say, had been “half German”; many of 


its richest and most influential men were 
of German origin, although they had 
lived in Belgium for years. And now, it 
appeared, they had lived there 
and the seizure of Belgium was an act 
long and carefully planned. One was told 
of the finding of a hundred thousand rifles 
in German cellars, marked “Preserves” ; of 
German consuls authorized to give prizes 
for the most complete inventories of their 
neighborhoods turned in by amateur 
spies. When these were particularly 
good, amateurs became professionals and 
were put on the salary list. Every inch 


as spies, 


of the country, its roads, villages, de- 
fenses, supplies, was known to the Ger- 


man army—and, indeed, I was told later, 
in southern Belgium, that several cap- 
tured uhlans had been recognized as Ger- 
man peddlers who had gone through the 
countryside a year ago selling scythes at 
attractive prices. 
German-Haters 

HAVE no personal knowledge of 

truth of these and similar allegations 

they are what one heard, from appar- 
ently reliable persons, on every hand. As 
for what those had to expect who fell 
into the hands of the Germans, particu 


the 


larly the Prussians, the tales could not 
have been more lurid if Attila and his 
| Huns were scourging the land. There 


was no doubt that people believed what 
they were saying. 

Speaking to one man about the Rubens 
“Descent from the Cross” still hanging 
in the cathedral, I suggested that such 
a place was safe from bombardment. 
He looked up at the lacelike old tower, 


whose chimes, jangling down through 
| leaping shafts and jets of Gothic stone, 
| have so long been Antwerp’s voice. “They 
wouldn’t stop a minute,” he said. This 


was two days before a Zeppelin was sent 


over the city at night to toss bombs down 
on the roofs of helpless citizens. 
The Germans may never invest Ant 


werp. Unless they get to Paris it would 
Yet it is necessary to repeat 
such remarks to show how Antwerp felt 
how much civilization people will grant a 
man who thinks it nothing to tear up his 
treaties and plunge them into war. 


All eastern Belgium was cut off. Brus 
sels, to which people run over for dinner 
and the theatre, to return home the same 
night, might have been in China. Mean 


while the right wing of the Germans was 
sweeping southwestward from Brussels 
toward the French border, and it seemed 
that Antwerp was safe for the time. I 
returned to Ghent, from there got a train 
next day as far south as Deynze, where 
the owner of a two-wheeled Belgian cart 
was induced to take me another thirty kilo- 
meters on down to Courtrai. It was ru 


} mored in Ghent that there had been a bat- 
tle at Courtrai—it was, at any rate, close 
to the border and the German right wing 


and in the general line of their advance. 
Not a Person Idle 
ilong the hard highroad, 


W* rattled ; 
paved, like 


all Belgian roads, with 
granite blocks, with a well-pounded dirt 
path at the side for bicycles, between al 
most uninterrupted rows of low houses 
and tiny fields in which peasants, men and 
women both, were busily working. Cther 
traps like ours passed by, occasional! 
heavy wagons drawn by one of the hand 
some Belgian draft horses, and now and 
then a small loaded cart with owner 
perched on top, zipping along behind a 
jolly Belgian work dog—pulling as if his 
very soul depended on it and apparentiy 
having the time of his life. Everyone 
was busy and happy—not a foot of 
ground wasted, not a person idle—a 
more incongruous place into which to 
force the ghastly waste and lawlessness 
of war it would be hard to imagine. Yet 
the uhlan scouts were galloping through 
the villages all about and in still air 
ple thought they could hear cannonading 
in the east. 

Past an old chateau, with its lake 
pheasant preserve—a curious oasis in 
this busy peasant world—then along the 
river Lys, with its miles of flax, which, 
soaked in this peculiarly potent river 
was now drying in countless little 
like the tents of vast Lilli 
putian army, and so at last into Courtrai. 


and 


Cones, some 








| julia Jy dhs ? maul 


like hundreds of 
along the 


It was 
old towns 
border, not yet 


other quaint 
French and Flemish 
raked by war, but mo 
tionless, with workmen idle, young men 
gone to the front, and nothing for people 
te do but exchange rumors and wait for 
the clash to come. I strolled round the old 
square and through some of the winding 
streets: One window was filled with tri 








color sashes carrying sentences like this: 
LONG LIVE 
OUR DEAR BELGIUM! 
MAY GOD PRESERVE HER! 
On the blank walls was this _ proc- 


lamation in parallel columns of 
and Flemish: 


French 





VILLE de COURTRAI 
AVIS IMPORTANT 
A la POPULATION COUR- 
TRAISIENNE 


STAD KORTRUK 
BELANGRIJK BERICHT 
Aan de KORTRIJKSCHE 

BEVOLKING 











“Tam about to make 
your your 
humanity. 

“Tf, in the course of the unjust war 
which we are now enduring, it hap- 
pens that French or Belgian troops 
bring German prisoners to our city, 1 


an appeal to 


reason and sentiments of 


besecch you to maintain your calm 
and dignity. 
“These prisoners, wounded or not, 


I shall take under my protection, be 


cause I say that they are not really 
to blame for acts which they hare 
been ordered to do under threat of 


crucl punishment. 


“Yes, 1 say I shall take them under 
my protection because my heart 
bleeds to think that they, too, have 
left behind those dear to them—an 
aged father, an old mother, a wife, 
children, sisters, or sweethearts 
whom separation has plunged into 
deepest anguish. 

“Do not forget when you see these 
prisoners passing by, 1 beg of you, 


and permit yourself to shout at and 
insult them. Keep, on the 
the respectful silence 


contrary, 
appropriate to 
thinking men 


“Fellow citizens, if, in these grave 
and painful circumstances, you will 
listen to my advice, if you will re 


call that it is now thirty years that 1 
have burgomaster and dur 
ing all that time of hard work I have 
asked a favor of you, IT feel 
that you will obey my request 
and, on your side, you may be 
that my gratitude will not be wanting. 
“A. Reynaert, Le Burgomastre.” 


Although had not touched 
trai as yet, the rumor of it, more terri 
fying often than the thing itself, had 
swept through all Flanders. This “stupid 
fright.” as the cooler-headed called it, 
did not exaggerate the condition in front 
of the German advance. Along the level 
highways leading into Courtrai trooped 
whole families carrying babies and what 
few househo'd things they could fling 
together in blankets. Covered wagons 
overflowed with men, women, and chil- 
dren. The speed with which rumor 
spread was incredible, in a region where 
all artificial communication was cut off. 
In one village a group of half drunken 
men who insisted on jeering the Ger 
mans were put at the head of a column 
and compelled to march several miles be 
fore they were released. The word at 
once ran the length of dozens of high 
roads that the Germans “were taking 
with them between fifteen and 
fifty.” I warning re 
peated on several of the roads about 
Courtrai by men and women, panting, 
red-faced, stumbling blindly on from they 
knew not what. Later, some Flemish 
good sense or love of home comfort would 
them and you would meet them a 
after, straggling back to their 
good-naturedly accepting the 
who had stayed behind. 


heen your 


never 
sure 
sure 


war Cour- 


everyone 
heard the same 


rescue 
few hours 
villages, 
jibes of 


A Lord of the Villages 
LINEN wanufacturer who lived in the 
i village of Deerlyck, not far from 


those 


Courtrai, where German scouts had been 
reported, kindly asked me to come out 
and spend the night. For several miles 


we drove through the densely populated 

countryside, past rows of houses whose 

occupants all seemed to know him. 
Women ran out to stop him and rattled 
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Anywhere Near Its Price 


We claim that the Saxon car today is the best two-passenger automobile in 
the whole world at anywhere near its price, for the following reasons: Because— 


The Saxon has more room than any other; it is more comfortable to ride in; 
it is better looking; it has better materials in it; it is lighter; it is more up-to- 
date in design; it has more style, is more distinctive; it has plenty of power for 
all emergencies and all road conditions; it can be kept running for less cost per 


mile than any other car. 


People Have Wanted This 
Type of Car 


The Saxon is an advanced example of 
the type of car toward which public de- 
mand is tending. It is the real embodi- 
ment in an automobile of Efficiency and 
Economy the two great watchwords of 
the present day in all lines of life and 
business. 


Because you and other men and women 
like you want good cars of low first cost 
and economical upkeep the Saxon has 
found a ready market. Selling at $395, 
equipped and ready to run, with its 
efficiency and economy already proved 
by over 6500 owners, the Saxon is the 
car that a hundred thousand people have 
been wishing for. 


Good and Good-Looking 


When you look at the Saxon, however, 
you do not think first of low price, for the 
Saxon car does not look like a cheap car. 
There is about it something distinctive, 
different, yet not freakish. It has style, 
individuality. People tell us it is better 
looking than any other low-priced two- 
passenger automobile. 


In body lines it follows the most up-to- 
date French practice. It has the same 
type of body that cars costing $1500 to 
$2000 possess. Its tapered bonnet, char- 
acteristic radiator, molded oval fenders, 
wire wheels (without extra charge), grace- 
ful running boards give it a snap and char- 
acter never before approached in any low- 
priced car. The painting and finish of 
chassis and body are as good as on many 
Cars costing five times as much. 


A Roomy, Comfortable Car 


When you sit in the Saxon you are im- 
pressed with its exceptional roominess. 
Plenty of width for two big people to sit 
comfortably. Plenty of length for the 
tallest man to stretch his legs. The Saxon 
has good cushions to sit on and a comfort- 
able back to lean against. Its cantilever 


springs, so popular abroad, will surprise 
you by their easy-riding qualities. 


On starting the car you will be pleased to 
notice how quiet it is, how free from vibra- 
tion, how smoothly it runs along — fast or 
slow at will. It will throttle down better 
than other low-priced cars. It has more 
power in proportion to its size; and will 
develop more speed with less effort. 

Further, the Saxon motor keeps cool 
under all conditions. 


Easiest Car to Handle 


The Saxon is easy to steer. It is nimble- 
footed. Quick to run in and out of traffic. 
It turns short. It takes up little room. It 
is far easier to drive than any larger car. 


With gasoline filler cap extending up 
through the cowl; with switch key, car- 
buretor adjustment and throttle in the 
cowl board, with left drive, two pedals and 
center control the Saxon is the most 
convenient of the low-priced cars and the 
easiest to handle. 


You Know You Can Afford It 


The wonderful economy of the Saxon 
has been the greatest source of satisfaction 
to the thousands who have already bought 
these cars. Saxons everywhere are aver- 
aging from 28 to 32 miles per gallon of 
gasoline; 75 to 100 miles on a pint of oil; 
3500 to 5000 miles and more per set of 
tires. And when replacements are neces- 
sary a complete new tire costs the owner 
only $12 or less. 


The Saxon is a car that seldom sees the 
repair shop, but when a repair or replace- 
ment is necessary, the parts required are 
low-priced and the work is easily and 
quickly done—because of the simple and 
accessible construction of the car. 


Quality Inbuilt in Saxon 


The success of the Saxon car at $395, the 


great public interest in it, the enthusiasm 
of Saxon dealers and Saxon owners has 
done more than any other one thing to 
make a number of companies in the low- 
priced field reduce their prices. 

But the price of the Saxon car, already 
lower than that of any other two-pas- 
senger car of standard specifications, does 
not need to be cut in order forit to continue 
to sell in large quantities. We put full 
value into the Saxon car in the beginning. 

Many said we could not build such a car 
to sell for $395. Yet we have built 6500 
of them and are building more all the time. 


The reason we can do this is that the 
Saxon car is a good car. The foundation 
of the success of every company lies in the 
goodness of the product that company has 
to sell. Andthe Saxon is good. It is right. 


Public Shares the Profits 


We offered in the beginning a car of 
superior merit for $395. We shared our 
profits with the public from the start, be- 
cause we never could have built the Saxon 
car to sell for $395 unless we had been 
willing to accept a very small profit per car. 

We are still accepting a small profit, be- 
cause we are here to continue doing busi- 
ness on a larger and larger scale, and that 
is possible only when buyers are getting 
big value for their money. 

We give every buyer of a Saxon car 
more than he can get in any other car in 
the world at anywhere near the price. 


Test the Saxon Yourself 


A personal trial—backed by the experi- 
ence of 6500 Saxon owners—will convince 
you of the merit of this car, will prove that 
it is the car for you. Our dealer is eager 
to show you the Saxon. Arrange today 
for a demonstration. ~ 


Send coupon for catalog and dealer’s 
name. 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 








SEAT COVERS~— We can now furnish on order 
handsome covers for seat cushion, seat back, 
and inside of doors of Saxon cars. These 
covers are of durable, dust-proof material, 
with patent leather trimmings. They add to 
the neat appearance of your car. Price $15 





CHILD’S SEAT ‘Open)— With this neat, com- 
pact, folding seat you can carry a child as a 
third passenger in your Saxon. The seat, at- 
tached to the side of the body is comfortable 
and substantial. Price $10. 





CHILD’S SEAT Folded)—This picture shows 
child's seat folded out of the way. Note also 
the trim handsome appearance of cowl board, 
carrying the switch key and hand throttle. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


Please send catalog and name of 


nearest dealer. 


Address 
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We'll please you | 
or refund your 
money 


We've been 
pleasing 
people for 
28 years 


X 










DAVIS DELICACIES 


From Ocean, Farm and Orchard 
The best fish in the world are brought 


into Gloucester. We get the first selection and 
deliver them to you fresh from the boats, in 
keepable packages, with the seaflavor retained 

The best vegetables in the world are 
brought to our dock, after being packed, ac- 
cording to our standard, where they grow, in 
order to assure proper freshness. 

The best fruits in the world are un- 
loaded at our wharf from Native Orchards, the 
South, the Pacific Coast and Across the Seas. 

No matter where you live, we guarantee to 
bring to your door Nature's choicest products 
from Ocean, Farm and Orchard, packed as 
they grew and packed to keep. 











We sell Express free 
direct to you on $3.00 
never orders 
through east of 
dealers Kansas 








OUR SEA FOODS range from the Mack 
erel (fresh or salted), Codfish (fresh or salted), 
Salmon, Lobsters, Crabs, Clams and Shrimp 
of our native waters, to the specialties of Italy, 
France, Portugal and the North Sea Ports 

OUR FARM PRODUCTS include all the 
good things that grow in and near the ground, 
special cures of bacon, dried meats, pork-and- 
beans and other New England goodies. 

OUR ORCHARD SPECIALTIES are 
gathered from the selected crops of American 
and more Tropical Climes. 
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_ All are of a quality rarely found even 
in the best markets 


We are giad t» sew, upon request, our A A wo 
descriptive price-list ‘elling of the many Pas 
ep-cialties we handle anid how best ey om ow 
to enjoy them. Our free Book Par. oe 
of Reeet pte is an authority s 
Fill out coupon today ~ <ee 
and begin to get a eS 
your share of “<r s 
these unusual! xs e* 
de! icacies. Ps ce ,* 

wr | 

















Your 

motorcycle is 
no stronger than 
its lighting system 





Prest-O-Lite is the only practical lighting 






system that has proved its ability to stand up 
under the strains of rough roa “spills” and 
hard service. It costs less to buy. less to 
operate and is the most convenient of all 
lighting systems 
. ° 
Insist upon it! 

When you buy your motorcycle —get Prest-O-Lite | 
Why should you risk your safety on any stem 
whose delicate onnections may fail and 
your light in ar emerger Why trust a toy 
storage battery whic may be ruine first time 
your machine tips over ? 

Prest-O-L te is backed by a 30-Day } Trial Offer 
to prove every claim we make that it is simple, safe 
efficient and trouble proof Before you take any | 
other system, get the same guarar f ‘ 


Any dealer who is offering a com- 
bination of equipment will include 
Prest-O-Lite if you insist. If you 
know the facts you will insist. 


Get ALL the details 


below the dotted 
yrmatior 


and address 
mplete inf 


Write your name 
line and mail it to us for cx 


motorcycle lighting 








THE PREST-O-LITE CO., Inc. 


730 Speedway. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Please send int 
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away in Flemish, there were excited 
knots of people every few steps, and the 
heads kept turning this way and that, as 


if we were all likely to be shot any) 


minute. We drove into the courtyard of 


the solid old Flemish house—a house in 
which he and his father before him had 
lived, with tiny rooms full of old paint 
ings, garden, stable, and hothouse packed 
close in the saving Belgian fashion, and 
all as spick-and-span and shining as if 
built yesterday—and then into the street 
again. It was interesting to watch this 
square little man roll sturdily along, 
throwing out his stout arms impatient], 
and flinging at the nervous villagers 
—who treated him almost as a sort of 
feudal lord guttural Flemish com 
mands to keep cool anc not make fools 
of themselves. 


| Here Are the Germans 


LL at once, coming out of nowhere, a 
wave of panic swept down the street 
like a squall across a still pond. “Bing 
tang!" went-wooden shutters over win- 
dows, the stout housewives flinging the 
bars home and gathering up their chil 
dren. Doors slammed, windows closed 
it was like something in a play—and al 
most as soon as it takes to tell it, there 
was not a head. not a sound; the low 
houses were one blank wall and we stood 
in the street alone. 

Just such scenes as this people must 
have known in the days when Europe 
was a general battle ground—as Belgium 
now is—when the French or the Spanish 
Flanders: just such villages, 
just such housewives slamming shutters 


| close—you can see them now in old 
Flemish pictures. 
Slowly doors and windows opened, 


heads poked out. The little street filled, 
the knots of people gathered again. We 
walked up and down, the linen merchant 
his arms and his reassur 
ances more and more vigorously. Half 
an hour passed, and then, all at once, it 
came again. And this time it was real 


| The Germans were coming. 


Down the straight paved highway, a 
mile or so away, at the farther end of 
an avenue of elms which framed them 


like a tunnel, was a band of horsemen 
They were coming at an easy trot, half 
a dozen in single file on either side of the 
road. We could their lances, held 
rakishly upstanding across the saddle 
then the tail of the near horse whisking 
to and fro. One crossing over was out 


see 


lined against the sky, and those who 
could see whispered: “One is standing 
sidewise!” as if this were somehow im 


Tears rolled down the cheeks of 
the women huddled inside the door be 
fore which we stood. 


Not Ogres After Ail 


By se nearerand nearerupthat long 
tunnel of trees, like one of those un 
escapable things seen in dreams, the lit 
tle gray spot of moving figures grew to 
strange proportions—“the Germans,” the 
front of that frightful avalanche. A few 
hundred yards away they pulled down to 


a walk, and slowly, peering sharply out 
from under their helmets, entered the 
silent street. Another moment and the 


leader was alongside and we found our 
selves looking up at a boy, not more than 
twenty he seemed, with blue eyes and a 
clean-cut, gentle face. He passed with 
out a look or word, but behind him a 
young officer, soldierlike and smart in the 
Prussian fashion, with a half-opened 


map in his hand, asked the way to a 
near-by village. He took the linen mer 
chant’s direction without pausing and 
the horses swung down the side street 
“Do you speak English?” he called back, 
as if, in happier times, we might have 
been friends, and, without waiting for 


ananswer, trotted onintothe growing dusk. 


Knights of Ruin 


HEY were but oneof hundreds of such 

squads of light cavalry—uhlans for the 
most part—ranging all over western Bel 
gium as far as Ostend, a dozen or so men 
in hostile country, prepared to be cut to 
pieces if they found the enemy they were 
looking for, or to be caught from ambush 
at any time by of civic 
guards. But as one watched them disap 
pear down their long road to France, 
they grew into something more than 
that. And in the twilight of the quiet 
countryside, these stern shapes that rode 
without turning upstanding 
tired shoulders strange, 
Germans, 


some squad 


on lances 
became 


again the 


legions of the War Lord, come too late 
into a world which must crush them at 
last, Knights of the Frightful Adven 
ture, riding to their death. 
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Carter is the national ink 
maker. Carter is the man 
who took the muddy, in- 
consistent, haphazard ink 
of 57 years ago and by 

careful study andchemical 
analysis has produced a line of wniting fluids that are as 
dependable and standard as the most famous extracts i @ 
) and elixirs. Heretofore you have been pleased to call 
them Carter’s this and Carter's that. Hereafter, while 
each item will have its individual name, the whole line 
will be known under the general title of 


Carter | 
Inx /\ 


Mr. & Mrs. Carter Inx, the little 
porcelain inkstands, bring to 
your desk a personality that 

will be an inspiration. They may 

be had at dealer's for 25 cents 

the pair. If your dealer hasn't 
them, send us his name and 
address, with 35 cents, which 
covers packing and mailing, and 

we will send you a pair of 

these interesting little figures. 


INK COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Montreal } 


— 
Jf A At lla” 
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A 
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You, Mr. Businessman, when 
you dip your pen and sign your 
name, scarcely ever give a 
thought to what you are wniting 
with. But just jot this down 
in your mind, that every time 
{ you use your pen, no matter 
what ink you use, you owe a 
debt to a man by the name of 
Carter who made it easy for 
you to forget ink tribulations. 


New York 


The Largest Manufacturers of Writing Inks, Adhesives, Typewriter 
Ribbons and Carbon Papers in the World. 
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Write for our 
big Intro- 
ductory Of- 


( six Great NOVELS ) 


which you should not miss reading 







H. G. WELLS’ The World Set Free 
His prophecy of Europe’s colossal *‘last war 
HENRY BORDEAUX’ The Awakening 

By the author of **The Fear of Living.” 
MacGILL’S Children of the Dead End 
The autobiography of a navvy. nique 
SELMA LAGERLOFP’S Liliecrona’s Home 
A Swedish story, full of charm 
Mrs. WEBSTER’S The Sheep Track 


n aspect of London Smart Society. 


PERCY BREBNER’S Christopher Quarles 


Something new among detective stories 


fer on the 
latest sci- 
entific 
hearing in- 
strument, the 
perfected 1914 Model 


New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


EIGHT times as efficient, EIGHT times as powerful, 
EIGHT times as convenient, EIGHT times as helpful ag our for 
mer One-Tone model, and with double the efficiency of our well 
known 4-tone. Eight different sound adjustments, instantly 
changed by a touch of the finger. 

2 Sold only direct from our New York office 
Free Trial on_ trial at our expense. Test it Aes 
days. Itcosts nothing if you do not want to keepit. Easy 
monthly payments if you wish, at the lowest net febaratery Bree 
direct to you, Send for this offer and the Mears Booklet—FREE. 


Mears Ear Phone Co. 9366 45 West 34th Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ANY BOOKSELLER, OR 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


681 Fifth Avenue, N. Y Each $1.35 net | 
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a. right sugar 
for every 
purpose 

ri 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING COMPANY 
ST. N.Y. 
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Become EXPERT 





STUDY AT HOME | BOOKKEEPER 







I A E M A N LL B if yon know somethin about kkeepin you are already 
° e on the way to a positi s Expert Accountant, (es nes 
pige emicde aw school In 0. S., Conlerrivng Decree of | u A ntant, Business Manager or Ex itive Audi 
Rachelor of Laws—LL.B —by correspondence. Only law school in | tr, System ARN BIG SALARIES 
a titer et 
us g standard resident school and giving same instrue- | , - 
i b HN. Over 4 leeture ft t r 20 . f eener Expert A ntant or executive work is rter 
them, by mal ¥ class-room lectures, u er 30 | Nasngy 4 om seaports Somayy otindbennend - 
prominent lawyers. unter prepare groduates to pass bar ex lie ogy ‘ “be oat 
t o aw K g Complete Course in Oratory and a ‘ an 5 
Publie Speaking. . menie Gov. | ssenasntery Beckbent : owe 
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(flicials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Stadents, ( 
t : r Large Hand ta fact are an 





i. Send t 


In-trated Prospee 


tne. Specia rees f Senet doh eet | Gaae oe ts rp nay Ben ee. 1g lbrardhpeo A address 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 454 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. H-250, Chicago, Ill. 
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Pring Needle Krut 


BENNINGTON, VERMON 
Closed Crotch Underwear 
fhe standard by which 
all others are measured. 
The machines patented, 


manufactured and controlled 


are 


by 


( oope}l: 


of Bennington, 
who knows all the 
secrets of knitting a perfect 
**Spring-Needle’’ fabric that 
never has been equalled for 
ht, 


Vermont, 


comfort or durability. 
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GARMEN'I 
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MARK 


Made in Un 


Cw 


lon and 
piece Suits in all 
and in po are 
we a and_ colors, 


Union Suits $1.50 to $5.00 
per suit. Shirts and Drawers 
$1.00 to $3.00 per garment. 


People of refinement who are 
particular take great pleasure 
in Cooper's fine Wivter Weight 
Worsteds, $3.00 to $5.00 per suit. 


Union Suits are 
ented Closed ¢ 


all made with the Ia 
tch under Lic. 973200 isa 
Oct. 18, 19 


COOPER MIG. CO. 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


A. J. COOPER, Presi 
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Stucco, concrete or brick walls absorb 1 
becon 


AAAAAAAAARARSSASANAAAS 





water, ing damp, un alias and di 
figured Dut they can be water proofec d 
and beautified with 


TRUS-CON 


STONETEX: 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 


A liquid nt coating which! an inseparabl 
‘ f the wall ‘ j and ha 
4 Hard asf D f, w 
a r 4 t 4 it ! 
“ Fur 1 fy n 
It will 7 t I 
( Wa I W f 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
142 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich 


Waterproofings —Dampproofings—Technical Paints 


SIIIIIIITIDIIIIDIIITIDDA 


DELIVERED your REE 


1915 on approval and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Model \) Write at once for beautifully 
illustrated catalog of our new 
1915 model **Ranger’’ and 
particulars of the must 
marvelous offer ever 
made on a bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our 
fow prices and re- 
y eore: A. rms. 

make money takin 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED or ders for Bicycles, Tires 
nd Sundries from’ our big 
complete catalog. Do Gusinces direct with the leadin 
bicycle house in America. You cannot afford to buy until 
you Anow what we can do for you. WRITE TO US 


Mead Mead Cycle Co. Dept EEChicago lls 
Danda Leather Key-Purse 


With Your Name Stamped in Gold 


~ 
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By Mail With P ket 
25e | Postpaid | for Pen mai fe We 
\ 1) fron ‘ M ¢ 
th r 
Write for illustrated Catalo 


Danda leather goods and nasuities 


DANDA RC. MFG. CO., 82 John St., New York 
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Kitchener 


(Concluded from page 7 
the 


FOR 


Cf all 


seen of 


I like 


have 
the one 


pictures I 
best is that of him at Wady 
had changed it into a miniature Crewe 
“Rarely impatient,” writes one of his 
biographers of him at that station, “never 
unreasonable, he moved among his work 
shops and about the line, satisfying him 
self that all was proceeding with economy 
and dispatch. The sympathy of common 
labor won him the affection of the sub 
alterns. Nowhere in the Soudan was he 
better known than on the railroad. No- 
where was he so ardently believed in.” 


The Essentials of Personality 
rTCHUS Kitchener made war: 

of business and of science, 
the railway into desert warfare and not 
merely men and guns; and doing it all at 
the cheapest cost, for he did not spend 
on this campaign all the money that had 


as a Inan 


| been voted to him. 





| it. 


But when I have said all these things 
about Kitchener, I feel that I have not 
yet brought home to the reader the mar- 
velous power of the man; he still re- 
mains, partially at least, unexplained. 
What can I do in order to make you real 
ize him, except to fall back on the fa 
miliar word, personality? It is a thing 
you can never explain about any man; 
the best indication you can have or give 
of it to see the great personality in 
association with other men. Napoleon 
went down at twenty-six—and after a 
reputation only as a street fighter—to take 
the command in Italy from out of the 
hands of soldiers that had grown gray 
on victorious battle fields; and they pre 
pared for him a hot reception. But 
when the little man looked at them with 
those awful eyes of his, 
as quickly as though he 
tamer. And so with Kitchener. 


The Smile Without Mirth 
HAVE reread a description I wrote of 
him many years ago. I find a little 
change in it now; here is what 
premising that I had seen him he 
heard the debate in the House of Com 
mons of which he was the subject: 
“T noticed that he smiled several times 


Is 


as 


during the debate. Somehow or other 
the grim face never looked to me grim- 


mer than when this smile passed across 
The large, strong mouth, heavy, cov 
ered with the typical military and brush 


like mustache; the strong, square jaw; 
the tremendously heavy brows; the 
| strange, glittering eyes; and even the 


| red-brick 


complexion—the complexion 
that told so many tales of hard rides for 
many hundreds of miles under blazing 
Ngyptian through wild and track- 
less Egyptian sands; all the features of 


suns, 


a strong, fierce, dominant nature were 
really brought out into greater relief by 
that strange smile. The smile, as it 


passed over the forehead, seemed to bring 
out into even greater prominence the 
bulging forehead—a forehead that has 
what looks like cushions of flesh or bone 
just above the eyes. The smile gave an 
additional glitter to the it seemed 
to impart a more deadly curl to the heavy 
mustached mouth. Through it all 
face strangely familiar to 
me. I could not make out why, but 
in the end it all at once struck me: 
was the typical face of the Irish Resi 
dent Magistrate.” 

I have met Lord Kitchener since I 
wrote these lines, and I think they give. 
on the whole, a too harsh impression of 
his appearance. He has all the 
strength I have described in these lines: 


eyes; 


the seemed 


stern 


bringing | 


he tamed them | 
had been a lion | 


I said, | 
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but when you meet him in private life. | 
the expression softens, and he looks 
genial, talks freely, is candid in the ex 
pression of his views: in short, is the 
very reverse of that grim, silent Sphinx 
which he has been reputed to be. 
The Quality of Greatness 

ORD KITCHENER is the authentic 


| 


4 Great Man, even though he be not the 
legendary creature that fanciful chroni- 
clers have made him. You feel his great- 
it surrounds him wherever he goes 
us with something like an aureole. Heis 
a tremendous driving force, and he does 
it all so tranquilly, so civilly, and with 
such little effort that his subordinates 
often don't the thing in of 
being: Kitchener orders, and lo! the 
thing done It fortunate for our 
uation that the great office on which so 
much of our safety and repute depend 
this solemn hour of struggle should 
as its head a man who comes to it 
the stamp of absolute fitness from 
and unerring hand of Nature. 


Hess ; 


see process 


is is 


in 
have 
with 
the divine 
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AUTOMATIC 


All the talk or claims in the world cannot down this one 
big, public-guiding fact, viz.: — 


That after severe comparative tests, 
the Colt was adopted by the Army and Navy 
because of its marked superiority to any other 
pistol. 


Marked superiority! 
that? Among the many leading fea- 
tures come automatic safety and 
quick action. A Colt cannot be dis- 
charged until you purposely pull the 
trigger, but it 


Fires the First Shot First 


because you don’t have to think or 
do anything to release the action. 
Just pull the trigger—the grip safety 
takes care of itself and you. 


“Colts to the Front” (re- 
produced here in miniature) 
is one of the most powerful 
pictures of modern war 
scenes. We have had a 
limited number,’ without 
advertising, finished in beau- 
tiful tones by the new offset 
process, size 26 in. x 20 in., 
on heavy white stock suit- 
able for framing. Sent on 
receipt of roc to cover cost of 
Mention picture 

Also request book- 

‘How to Shoot.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Ps, iat ead 


o 


Did you get 


a 
3 


bet, 


**You Can’t Forget to 
Make a Colt Safe.’’ 





Pay asYouWish 


We'll send you a genuine Lachnite for 
you to wear for 10 full days. If 

tell it from areal qeameene oon 
at our expense. Cos 

much. If you decide Sohece pay only 

a few cents amonth. Write for catalog. 


Set in Solid Gold 


Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their 
dazzling fire forever. Cut by world re- 
nowneddiamond cutters. Stands fire and 
acid tests. Easy payments. Write today 
for big new jewelry book — it's free. 
HAROLD LACHMAN CO., Devt. 2366 
12 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, til, 


25c. Book on Deep Breathing and 
Chest Expansion Now for 10c. 


EEP breathing will increase 
vitality and energy to an im- 
mense extent in a very short 


time, besides improving bodily 
appearance; it will give you a much 
better carriage to the body, even 
sleep will be more natural and a 
person who breathes deeply sleeps 

















deeply and wakes up bright 





and fresh for a full day's 


— ——— —— — 
work, and work will be a e e . 
pleasure in place of drudgery. 
npottewit'te"swenes | [The University of Chicago 

. 4 will the digestion. Send at 
B| once at the reduced price of in addition to resident 
aie ton cet tof r the illustrated work, offers also instruc- 
ook on deep breathing and : 
chest expansion to tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER STUDY formation address 


3020 Barker Bidg., 


110 West 42nd St., New York 23d Year 
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_U. of C. -. (Div. A)Chicago, mM. mictalt Tower { 





“Delicious, Incomparable” 


Julian Street Abroad at Hare 


“Delicious is in a class absolutely alone. 
apples, but when I tasted Delicious I knew that no merely good apple, no 
merely fine apple, would ever satisfy my taste again. Flesh, white and firm, 
yet tender as a pear. It melts on your tongue. That's the Stark Delicious.” 
The universal apple, Atlantic to Pacific, Canada to Gulf. Greatest profit 
maker for you. It tops the market prices. Plant this fall sure—gain a year. 
Write for Story of an Apple, also Buyer’s Low Price Tree Catalog. FREE 


Stark Bros. Narseries & Orchards Co. Box 176 Louisiana, Missouri 


Famous Writer Says: 


I had thought before that I knew 
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on some food products, 





















The European uw 
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This Shipped in Sections 







chair 46% ar Ay aily but Mrs. Consumer still buys Uneeda 
high, 38 
agen ay in 30 Min. Biscuits at § cents a package, Quaker 
in. wid D By Anyone j g ° 
PS aa Oats at 10 cents and 25 cents a pack- 
eather cush- oa 
fons. Retail age, Campbell's Soups at 10 cents a 
Pe i o can, and many other products of stand- 
ilt ; 
Master a ardized quality at the same standard- 
Morris Chair tized prices which were in effect before 
Our Factory Price, the war. 
$14.25 » 
Our original section The stability at the old familiar prices 
' hed saves - : 
shoe cast of packeat of most branded and trade-marked 
the freight and Pit San wanes em Boas 
4 uN baew Geum tre if” big Betlcthetion or ds, azain emphasizes the enencial 
Yo vel = mone tlue of advertising to both consumer 
this reduces the cost to rou. Weare beck 
facturers. Sell direct. Save you dealers ind manufacturer. 
and ets profits on everything in home. office or club furniture. 








BROOKS MFG. CO., 1109 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

















CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
50c. Attached. 


All Dealers. 
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That Foster Friction Plug stands between millions of 
people and dangerous, slippery sidewalks. 





Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and al! who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
your heel. 


longer wear. 


No holes to track in mud or dirt. 
Cost no more than ordinary kinds. 
Black or Tan, 50c attached. 


Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 


It prevents thousands of accidents. 
makes Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels 
longer than ordinary kinds. 


But there are additional reasons why you should 
have all your shoes—old and new—equipped with 
Cat’s Paw Heels. 


Extra quality rubber, giving greater resiliency and 


It 


wear 


| fetched 








“Acousticon 
Covers 48 Degrees 5 


NESS This is 
the most remark- 
able result ever achieved. 

e *‘ Acousticon’’ has fitted over 100,000 

deaf persons. No matter what caused your deaf- 


ness, unless “‘stone’’ deaf or born deaf, you must use 
the Famous “‘Acousticon”’ sooner or later to 


HEAR DISTINCTLY 


Regulates to suit your condition—remarkable patented 
exclusive feature transmits sound to the deaf ear, near 
or distant, indoors or outdoors, under varying conditions. 


Magnifies Sound 400% 


The ‘‘Acousticon” is different from all others—not a 
chao’. unguaranteed microphone—nothing to insert in 
the ear. ion’tconfuse it! Endorsed by world’s great 
ear specialists. Delicately exercises and livens inactive 
sunacies of deaf car ond ab checks prog of d 


Over 100,000 Users fm .> mors 


than all other devices combined—proof of*‘ Acousticon”’ 
Wilk jest 3 lifetime—it is the ONLY DEVICE LE- 
GREELY Guaka EED that protects you fully against loss. 


NO MONEY In Advance 


f YS FREE THA AL. nin cond you an SUR aida 
without Pat cles ou risk m ni © prove at 3! 
rn ul clear hearing the * "Keousticon’ ives—we prove 
ou must use an  Acousticon * if you wish to hear dis 
lo other instrument is sent out on a no-deposit p 


EASY TERMS | aheeeee oo 


an‘‘ Acousti 
FREE TRIAL OFFER AND 
devices have fated to 
"is like them 
you judge it. Write now hee oe proof. 


General Acoustic Company, 
1330 Candler Building, New York City 


























i“ you that the 
our great FREE TEST 


YOU CanNow 


| you do, 


the LaSalle Ce 
TERMS TO SUIT 


+ 
BES 
g 
one 





en pore! 
be poome a tending factor 






your listeners with your power and eloquence—able to 
| think quickly and express yourself powerfully. 


Win Fame—POWER~—Success 


This wonderful accomplishment offers great possibil- 
ities of success, power and fame. 
who is able to readily respond to a toast, make a gift 
presentation, address a public meeting or political gath- 
ering, make an after dinner speech, etc., 
a leader. This remarkable accomplishment has won 
fame and fortune for many men and 


We Train You By MAIL 


at home, in spare time, no matter who you are or what 
The LaSalle Course in Public Speaking is the 
| most thorough, most authoritative, 
| course ever prepared. You can easily and quickly 
| master it and become an expert. 


| Prepared by Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, 
A. B., A. M., Ph. D. f°. 


Public Speabinn Review and tl Lecturer on Public Speaking 

at various Universities and Board of Educatio: 

rurse YOu ome ers. 
YOU 


p the opportunities it offers to 
rite now for 
an make you an expert— 
| Rossibilities of Guecens through the ability to speak in public. 
no money—we send fre 


| LaSalle Extension University, Dept. P-200 Chicago, Il. | 


acts free. 


Master 
PUBLIC 
) SPEAKING 


Yes, you! We 
make it easy for 
you to become a 

werful Public 

peaker able 
to address an 
audience large 
or small, any 
time or any 
place—able to 
thrill and move 


The man or woman 


soon becomes 


women. 


most remarkable 


fessor Public Speaking Col- 
e of City of Editor 


t confuse 


There ore none like it 


sitive proof that the 
earn of the wonderful 











Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., sent 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co. receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 


Europe’s War has created unlimited commer 


,] opportunities for those who know w Spanish. Corman, 
sven r Itali an etter your position or incre 
nese Vears a fire mgr at home, eas your 
The Language Phone Method, 997 Putnam Bldg 2W 45th St NY. 


ial 
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THE FINCH SCHOOL 


unsettled condition of Europe, whict 


On account of the 
will prevent many g 
dations 
Music, Modern 

Applicants must 


61 


tls from go 
Finch School has made arrangemer 
and offers those girls 
Languages, as 
make persor 


r friendso 


East 77th 


unusual advantages 
well 


a 


ad for study, the 


addit 


1g abr 
its for nal accommo- 
Art, 
as General Courses. 
be recommended 
f the School. Fees $1350 


New York City. 


visit or 


Street, 








A Fortune to the Inventor 


who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 


book we send for 6 cent 
B.S. & A. B. LACEY, 


Dept. B. 


s postage. Write us at once. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Concluded from page 12 


else. A look came into her face as was 
there when she coaxed Bennie Sand back 


to his eating. 


looked them over again; the grimy 

little children, the tired, crumpled 
wife, with loosened hair in ugly strings 
on the back of her neck and her shirt 
waist dragged up from the belt by much 
heavy little ones. And Molly 
Rafferty knew that the very sight of 
their dejected dinginess would rouse Mat 
Corbin’s white-lightning temper till 
there'd nothing could be done with 
him. 

“Come up 
told them, “I 
you'll him 
supper.” 

Up in her room wasn't she 
nice, clean, white shirt waist of her own 
for Mat Corbin’s wife! And, where it 
was too large, her neat fingers lapped 
over and folded in until Mat Corbin’s 
wife was nothing a husband would 
ashamed of. 

Then with her 


YHE 


be 


she 
and 
to 


rest,” 
here, 
in 


to my room to 
wait on table 
when he 


see comes 


finding a 


be 


own comb and her own 
nice, clean towels and bit of scented 
soap, she combed and scrubbed = and 
washed the three children—little, solid, 
stolid, lumps of children, and not at all 
the kind to wriggle in close to your 
heart. And while she worked, the 
mother them talked like one who has 
held in too long: how hard it was with 
no man to talk to or take a hand with 
the children, and how there was still an 
other child whom she hadn't brought but 
had left at the house of a neighbor be 
cause it was ailing, and how she’d rather 
have her man home with no money at 
all than have the fine money he was mak 


ing now, and the heartache, too. 
tyre RAFFERTY went 
1 bing grimy little hands. 
Presently she took them 
and left them on the porch while 
set her table and cut the bread 
the water to the dining 
while giving glances out 
watching for the men. 
Hartman was the first 
look on his face 
much lately, but walking 
have a wee word alone 
the others came. 
the porch to meet 


of 


on serub 
downstairs 
she 
and 
room, 
all the of the 
window 
Jerry 
that troubled 
been there so 
quickly so he'd 
with his girl before 
She went out on 
him. 
“Jerry 
the trouble, 


to come, 
that had 


she said, “listen to 
will you! Here’s Mat Cor 
bin’s wife, and she’s come to get him, be- 
cause she’s heard how that she devil of 
a Molly Rafferty has taken up with her 
husband.” 

Jerry looked at Mat 
“What ” he began. 

“Sh—sh—h—h!” soothed Molly, 
slipped her hand through his arm 
that she could pat it with soft little pats. 


Hartman,” 


Corbin’s wife. 
in 
and 


SO 


have her 


scarcely 


glad to 
he could 


ND Jerry was so 
4 hand there that 
listen to her words. 

“IT saw her at the station,” explained 
Molly, patting his arm to make him un 
derstand, “and she asked me to help her 
find that girl, Molly Rafferty, she 
could get her to let her husband But 
not a soul it seemed has had a sight of 
the girl all afternoon. Had I seen her 
myself I would have scratched out her 
eves for her.” 

Jerry turned and looked 
the face. “What was there 
Corbin and the Rafferty 
manded. 

“No wrongdoing,” 
many hot-heads by 


sO 


£0. 


Molly full in 
between Mat 
girl?” he de 
said Molly, “but too 
two: and two wicked, 
foolish hearts that didn’t know what 
they wanted. And I call her a daughter 
of Satan to even think of another when 
she had a true sweetheart of her 
own, and to come between a man and his 
wife. She’s a daughter of Satan.” 

Jerry held his arm with her hand in 
closer to him, and that was his only 


rin wl, 


it 


answer. 
M' LLY peered out 
4 “Hist! here he 


“Jerry, go into the house. 


past Jerry's arm. 
comes,” she said. 
I can do it bet 


ter alone. There’s a dear man! Please 

“Ah! Mat Corbin!” she said as he 
came up the steps. “We've beea waitin’ 
for you, us two ladies, and we've been 
waitin’ for Molly Rafferty, too. Where 
is Molly Rafferty? Do you know?” 

He gave a glance at his wife, and his 
face grew sullen, ready for trouble. He 
looked back at Molly, not understanding 


MOLI PDS ~ 


and not daring to speak until he under- 
stood. 

“Now then!” 
this Molly Rafferty 
your wife this very 
train at half past 
don’t take it there 
me.” 

“I can’t leave my job,” he 
doggedly. “We need the money.” 

“But you can get a job at home,” 
pleaded his wife. “Maybe not so good 
but a job.” 


<¥ 
“se 
“Bah !” 
ing. “Vil 
when you go.” 
“IT can’t leave,” 
“Look here!” said 
as sweet as the choir 
you your choice: you 
train with her, or stay and I'll cut yeur 
throat and the throat of Molly Rafferty 
this very night. ‘"Twould be the only 
other thing to do’—her voice broke for 
the moment, as if she’d lost grip on her- 
self, but she got it back again instantly 
“and I promise you I'll make a pretty 
job of it, as clean and neat a cut 
ever you You know I mean that. 
And Molly Rafferty’s throat, too.” 
Because he did know that she 


said. 

and 

night. 
seven. 


“You'll leave 
home with 
There’s a 

And if 

trouble 


she 


ro 


you 
be from 


said 


her. “Did she tell 
about the debt?” he asked 
a bad debt and a big one.” 
scoffed Molly. 4 debt is noth- 
give you money myself 


ignored you 


Molly. 


some 


Mat snarled. 

Molly in her voice 
of God. “Tl give 
go on the evening 


as as 


see, 


meant 


it he dare not even lift his eyes. 
Then she picked up one of the babies 
she had scrubbed so nicely and put it 


on his knee. 
around 
cheek, 
The 
child’s 
arms have 
children, and 
children Molly 
ashamed: it 


The little one put his arm 
his father’s neck, patting his 
and said: *Lo, Pappy!” 
father’s arm slipped around the 
little body in the way fathers’ 
of slipping around their own 
his eve, it fell on the 
had serubbed, was not 
was the eve of a father. 

“Where's Bessie?” he asked. 

“T left her to Mrs. Jacks,” the 
wife began, half crving. “She’s sick 
I don’t know what's the matter 

“Have you had the doctor?’ 
manded. 

“No. You weren’t there 
know what I onght to do 

“You oughtn’t to have left 
interrupted and frowned a 
frown. 


Mii 


as 


little 
and 


he de- 


and I didn’t 
her,” he 
worried 


OLLY RAFFERTY, watching, saw 
again she was playing her lit 
tle game well. She turned to the wife. 
“You help him pack up after supper,” 
she told her. 
When Molly finished her dish washing 
that evening, she went to Jerry who was 
waiting for her on the porch, and she 
put her cheek on his shoulder. “I want 
the money you’ve saved,” she told him. 
He took a ragged wallet from his 
nocket and put it into her hands. “There’s 
only a mite of it vet, dear,” he told her. 
“But I'll earn it all as fast as I can.” 
She counted out the bills. “I’m 
it to them,” she said, “to 
whatever I may have 


going 
make 
taken 


to give 
up for 
away.” 

“But your pansy bed and white 
window curtains?” 

‘You don’t need pansies 
curtains when you've got 
told him proudly. “I'll marry you to 
morrow without a cent in your pocket.” 

Poor Jerry! there’s happiness that will 
scarcely let you breathe. So he put his 
head down on her shoulder and her 
hand went up to stroke his hair. 

She and Jerry went to the station with 
them. There was Mat Corbin’s wife 
carrying the littlest one, and Mat carry 
ing the next, and the biggest wandering 
behind with Molly and Jerry, until they 
lifted him to the train. 

ROM the 


Fk 
motioned 


“You won't 
you!” she 
“Daughter 
she 
“Take care,” said 
arm held tight in 
one word against 
of you.” 

“Listen 
other 
talk? 
it 


your 


and white 
true love,’ she 


on 


train window the little wife 
Molly near. 

let her follow 
whispered. 


of hell! 


him, will 


I'll stab her heart 
if does.” 

with his girl’s 
“You'll not say 
Rafferty, either 


Jerry 
his. 
Molly 
sighed Molly to the 
woman soul. “Hear my man 
They're all alike, the men, when 
Molly Rafferty. I’m no bet 
yourself.” 

murmured Mat Corbin's 
compassionately. 


to him!” 


} or 


comes to 
ter off than 

“Poor dearie!” 
wife 
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Price includes chassis and 


driver’s seat. 





This shows the very limited 
and restricted territory covered 
by the average team of horses 
during the average working day. 


SEPTEC MBER 26 1914 


Willys Utility lrack 


34 TON - $1350 


Bodies extra. 


Prices f. 0. b. factory 





® 


The Willys “Utility Truck 
covers four times the territory of 
the average team and can do it 
twice every 24 hours if necessary. 


- ee | 


Which produces the most profit ‘ 


Commercially speaking the horse 
is passe. 


The main reason for this is graph- 
ically explained above. 


With its very high cost ‘of deliver- 
ing; its slow means of getting there; 
its quick depreciation; its inability to 
cope with summer heat and the bitter- 
ness of winter; its limited working 
hours and the uncertainty of its life, the 
horse is rapidly disappearing. 


For that which retards business and 
prevents progress is bound to be discarded. 


The Willys Utility Truck in com- 
petition with horses has time and time 
again accomplished 300% to 400% more 
work. 


This very decided advantage means 
that a much greater volume of busi- 
ness can easily be handled at a greatly 
reduced cost. 


If you operate horses why not let 
us explain the many advantages and 
greater economy of the Willys Utility 
Truck? Study again the illustrated 
comparison above. Which seems the 
most logical and profitable to you? 


It will pay you just to have a good 
talk with our dealer in your town. 


At least send for our literature. 
This gives many more plain facts and 
convincing figures and proves the ex- 
travagance of horses and the economy 
of Willys Utility Trucks. 


Send this coupon now. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Dept. 153 


Please send me your Willys Utility litera- 
ture and special body book. 


a 
~ 
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The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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—— Telephone Now and have a 
Frantz Premier sent to Your Home. 


@ You can do this without 
the slightest obligation and 
with perfect security. 

@All Frantz Premier Electric 
Cleaners are exactly alike— 
there’s only one model. They 
are made with watch-like pre- 
cision, and guaranteed. 











@_You are entitled to the same 
freedomfromdustingandsweep- 
ingand the pricelessleisure hours 
that 75,000 “Frantz Premier” housewives 
enjoy every day. Don’t delay any longer 
in merely wishing! ‘Telephone today 
and have this sturdy, compact and efficient 
electric cleaner do your cleaning! 


Exclusive 
Advantages 





1. The air-driven revolving soft bristle 
brush loosens all dirt and whisks lint, dust, 
threads and dirt direct into strong suction 
current that carries it instantly and straight 
into the dust-proof bag. 





2. Weighs only nine pounds. You can 
easily carry it from room to room or step 
to step to clean stair coverings. 


3. One hand to guide it as it rolls 
lightly over the floors. No pushing, drag- 
ging or exertion on your part. 


4. Start or stop by quarter turn of the 
snap switch in the pistol grip handle. 
Control in hand at all times, and no 
stooping over or bending necessary. 

5. Just attach to any electric light 
socket and it is ready to clean. No extra 
wiring, piping or installing expense re- 
quired. 





6. No power lost thru transmission 
from a generator in basement. It all 
works directiy for you. 


7. Small and easily kept in a handy 
closet or corner where in a few seconds 
you can get it to clean after a meal, sew- 


rs) ing, or a party. 
8. Does not injure the most delicate 
fabrics, but preserves the life and beauty 


¢ of rugs and furnishings. 
| ELECTRIC CLEANER. ,.*.°290!.2820" 
It does all thatany Vacuum Cleanercando. 


The fine quality of materials used and the careful and precise workmanship that 
have always made the Frantz Premier the most dependable of cleaners are still main- 
tained, altho the price has been reduced. It is fully guaranteed and backed by a 
definite “Service.” 

















West of Rockies $27.50 Dominion of Canada, $32.00 @ 


N O This new and reduced price brings the Frantz 
Premier within the reach of every home, and 
is made possible by our tremendous increased 
production of 100,000 machines this year. 

If you don’t know our dealer, write us. We will gladly 
send you name of our nearest dealer, and a free copy of 


our illustrated “9 A. M.” booklet. 


Attachments for Special The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Cleveland, U.S. A. 
purposes —%$ FJ 3O 


Canadian Office, Toronto, Ontario 


Ha mn '; wise i age vs . . oii 


Look for this air- 
driven revolving 
brush. A superior 
feature found only 
in the “FRANTZ 
PREMIER.” 
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By that time I knew 
that nothing 
short of a tidal wave 

could stop 
Donovan’s story, 





so 


ear tackle and listened. 
He began 


Over Years and Tides 


Concluded from page 13 


that was the only place the flames were 


there 
below 


and 
get 


fury, 
to 


was a 
by the 


wid 
Danny 


not eatin’ 
ehance for 
afterhatch. 


E caught a rope trailin’ from the 
H brig’s tail feathers, and up he went 
like a man to his love, into that hell o’ 
smoke and fire while I backed off a 
boat length away to get free from the 
sparks that were fallin’ thick and bitin’ 
into our flesh. 

But no farther 
if Danny McCoul 


away would I go, for 
Gawd look kindly on 
him!—was big enough to into that 
meltin’ pot after a man who had once 
been his friend, I could do no less than 
stand by. 

And so we waited, oars a-peak, ready 
to let fall and get back to the side o’ 
the burnin’ ship as fast as Gawd Wuil?d 
let us when the time came. 


r 
go 





friends would 
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growled. “Ye and your 
‘a’ left him to the flames. 

And as he said it that door back there 
opened, and, s’help me, in walked none 
other than Finn, bandages gone and wid 
his burns showin’ red and black and 
angry across the face o’ him. As he 
came he caught sight o’ Danny, and 
Danny o’ him, so that they both sprang 
at each other the same moment. Their 
hands were not open in friendship, but 
were clenched in anger. 


| SWUNG to Danny’s middle and held 
him there, him fightin’ to get free, 
and one of the other boys brought Finn 
up wid a short turn. Over our shoulders 


they glared and glowered and struggled, 
like leashed dogs, neither sayin’ a word 


inn spoke. His voice held the 
of the agony that must ’a’ been 
at his vitals all that long time past. 


till 
sound 
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1 manned my 
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(Which One of Shakespeare’s 


Women Would You Marry 


Sweet Juliet or clever Portia or spirited Viola? They are just like the 
girls you know today—with the same charm, the same weakness—the 
same loveableness. 

For Shakespeare lives today as he lived 300 years ago. The robust 
joy of that young actor in London built a busy world that is as real 
and as true today as it was then. 

There is a good time—a fine spiritual uplift in his pages. 
your imagination and your taste. He teaches you life. 
And you cannot imagine the wonder that is in him until you see the 
completeness and beauty of the new 
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pulled ashore wid Finn Shea, fixin’ him when we met!” en oO oney On A roval 
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Stillwell Guara nteed | 
CALIFORNIA Hom ES | 


a the climatic requirements of every locality. Distinctive. 






Artistic. Comfortable. Inexpensive to build. Easy to sell. 
POST. 
3 Bic Pian Books For $1 #55 i 
“REPRESENTATIVE 3 Each has photos and full ‘ opportunity ee 
CALIFORIA HOMES descriptions, oi tanitance Lahauee 


50—$1600 to $6000—50c 
“WEST COAST 
BUNGALO 


51—$600 to $2000 
50c 


“LITTLE BUNGALOWS’ » 
81—$300 toe $170 


plans, 


¥ thousands of large shippers 
and al) railroads need Traffic Experts. 


pe . 
- Become a Traffic Man 
~entiy enacted railroad and Interstate Commerce 
tions necessitate trained Traffic specialists. 
rOU can 
is now e 
¥ , at home, in spare 
time. me ents > 
WRITE: or. poserbilities open and proof 
that NOW is the time to start. 
E EXTENSION NIVERSITY 
Chicago, lll 


We Sell Books and Blue :’rints on a Money-Back —~ 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
beep 4220 HENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES ae 






























Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 
instruction.Est 1892 


Preps ares for the Bar. 
Four Co : 


Let me be your Hafter J 


A TRULY WARNER HAT will give you that snappy 
New York look. The classiest dressers everywhere cet 
my advanced hat styles by mail for $2.00 charges prepaid 
Writ efor booklet of latest e = _— 
Retail Stor Greater Ne oak 
t. B~1379 Broad Ne ¥ rk Cit Bar ar 
Address Dep 37 79 roa _ os = y Review, Classes begin twice « adh ee 


f 
S28 Actual daily lessons. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar in several states, 
A/MEeLL : Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
Prepaid C= — paic 51s Reaper Block, Chicago 
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HUDSON 
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Two Tonneau Seats Disappear When Not Wanted 





Firs t the Mew Day Cars 


The HUDSON Six-40 is simply first at the summit. 


marks the climax of an almost universal trend. a 


started in 1909 on it. 
by Howard E. Coffin. 


More Time—More Men 


The present rebellion against 
over-tax and excess began its rise 
years ago. Most makers saw it 
coming. But, for a long time, some 
tried to combat it. Some only part 
way met it. 


Now designers in general are 
doing their best to accomplish what 
HUDSON has done. Their aims 
are lightness, economy, lower price 
and lower cost of upkeep. Many 
factories have bought this last 
HUDSON model for their engineers 


to study. 
The HUDSON advantage is this: 


We had for chief designer the 
far-sighted Howard E. Coffin. He 
has led in most of the motor car 
advances, and he took the lead 
in this. 


He gathered around him 47 
engineers who had similar 
ideals. And for four years 
those 48 men have worked to 
fulfill them in this car. We 
have gone further than others 
because of more time and more 


men. 


And we had 48 engineers, headed 
So we arrived first—that’s all. 


No Room for Critics 
This new HUDSON Six-40 offers 


no chance for critics. It simply ful- 
fills what all the best are attempt- 
ing. It typifies the ideals of the time. 

Most cars are being built lighter. 
But the HUDSON Six-40, among 
7-passenger cars, is first to reach 
2,890 pounds. 

All seek reduction in operative 
cost, but the HUDSON Six-40 has 
saved about 30 per cent. In body 
beauty, we have simply excelled along 
the lines in vogue. Soin equipment, 
comfort and convenience. We have 
added unique attractions. 


And we have distanced others 
among quality rivals— in the trend 


toward lower prices. ‘This year we 


dropped $200. 





HUDSON Six-40 Limousine, $2,550 


Excess is Crudity 


Lightness means costly materials 
and skillful designing. Low fuel 
cost comes through a new-type 
motor. Low price on a high-grade 
car reveals efhciency. These are 
coming to be—and should be—the 
measures of supremacy. Excesses 
are now recognized as crudities. 


The Welcome Car 
The HUDSON Six-40 has met 


a welcome unprecedented in this 
class. We trebled our output this 
year, but that failed to meet the 
call. We were forced for Septem- 
ber to add one-third to our planned 
production. 


Hundreds of these cars have 
been shipped by express to save 
delays to buyers. In these extreme 
ways we have coped with condi- 
tions. Our dealers today are mak- 
ing prompt deliveries. 


Five Body Styles 


The 7-Passenger Phaeton sells 
for $1,550, f. o. b. Detroit. 


3-Passenger Roadster, same 
price. 

3-Passenger Cabriolet, $1,750. 

4-Passenger Coupe, $2,150. 

Limousine, $2,550. 

Canadian Prices: Phaeton and 
Roadster, $2,100 f. o. b. Detroit, 
duty paid. 

Hudson dealers are everywhere. 

New catalog on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8222 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Don’t Let 
This One 


Bounce Off »\ 


Counting seven y 
white horses with & 
your fingers 
crossed is never 
going to lose that 
smoke jinx that’s 
been making you 
wince in the wind- 
pipe. But if you slip 
around to the near- 
est shop, slide the man 

a dime and say “P. A.” 
careless-like, he will 
hand you some pipe food 
that is bona fide smokings. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
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Rk. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co 
Winston-Salem 
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puts the real peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, softest, fluffiest 
smoke that any man ever puffed from a jimmy pipe, and that’s | 
straight, without a glint of moonshine. 


No use soft pedalling this P. A. music. For pipe lovers or 
rollers of home-made cigarettes nothing ever equalled P. A. 
You can smoke it all day and into the wee little hours, and 
never a tongue bite or a “gol-ding-it” in the throat. That 
rough business is taken out by the wonderful patented pro- 
cess that makes P. A. as biteless as a newborn babe. 
The tidy red tin for a dime or the toppy red bag for a nickel are the 
prize knock-about packages of P. A. But for keeping P. A. at home 
there never was a container to equal the handsome 1-lb. glass humidor 
with the little sponge in the top. Keeps a good supply on hand in 


prime smoking condition at all times. Also sold in pound and half- 
pound tin humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


SS enn Winston-Salem, N. C. 
CRIM 


E AND 
LONG BURNING PIP 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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“On a cold and stormy night! 


To the modern child blessed with 
home and school that are radiator 
heated, there is much wonder at 
the stories told of the fierceness of | 
by-gone Winters. And to his think- : 
ing elders there is greater wonder 
as to why anybody in these enlight- 
ened days still puts off enjoying 
the cozy-comfort and the fuel 
economy forever guaranteed by 


RICAN | DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors are proving in several hundred thou- 


sand buildings, of all sizes and kinds, in America and Europe, to be the greatest 
aid of the century in utmost betterment of living conditions, as well as in 


reducing the cost of living. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators bring freedom from the back- 
breaking work, ash-dust and poisonous coal gases which attend the use of old- 


style heating devices. 


At the same time, an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will prove 
to be a dividend-paying investment to you——far better than bonds at 6%-—as 
the outfit saves enough in coal and cleaning, time and 
temper, no rusting or repairs, to quickly repay the original 
cost. Any owner, architect or real estate agent will tell you 
that IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will attract 
and hold best tenants at 10% to 15% higher rental; or assist to 
sell the property quicker, returning full price paid for the outfit. 


: Whether landlord, tenant, or intending builder, whether your building is old 
A No. 4-23-W IDEAL Boiler and 483 ° ° ° ° 
sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiae OF new, farm or city, it will pay you well to read our reliable story of the 
tors, costing the owner $210, were : ‘ ; : ; The fire in an IDEAL Boiler 
used toheat thiscottage. Atthisprice merits of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Teli us of the build-  26ed not be rekindled in 
the goods can be bought of any repu- F ; f S an entire heating season, 
table, competent Pitter. This didnot ing you wish to heat. The information and catalog (free) put you under no ne charging of coal casily 


include cost of labor, pipe, valves, , : : 
freight, etc. which vary according to obligation to buy. Prices are now most attractive. Write today. ry © , -- Wipeeeedmmaiias 


climatic and other conditions. 
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An unfailing, stationary Vacuum Cleaner—in sizes at $150 up! 


You should know about our ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, for dustless, complete cleaning of rooms, furnishings, etc. 
Sets in basement and cleans through iron suction pipe running to each floor. Easily put in OLD buildings. Fully 
GUARANTEED. Lasts as long as the building —like radiator heating. Send for catalog. 
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No exclusive agents. Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
New Orleans, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Pau), St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, ‘Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, Milan, Vienne. 
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